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While in the past century populations and racial elements 
which had formerly been far distant from each other have been 
brought into intimate contact, the twentieth century will witness 
the formation of new mixed races and the attempt to adjust the 
mutual relations of all the various peoples that inhabit the globe. 
The recent great advance in the safeness and rapidity of com- 
munication has made the whole world into a community whose 
solidarity of interests becomes more apparent day by day. Closer 
contact with the more advanced nations of the Orient will have 
a profound influence upon European civilization, because these 
nations, though ready to adopt our industrial methods, are deter- 
mined to maintain their national beliefs and customs. Though 
from the races that stand on a lower level of civilization no such 
deep-going influence upon European and American life is to be 
expected, their relations to the peoples of more advanced culture 
will nevertheless be a matter of great moment. Some of them, 
the weakest and lowest in organization, may indeed continue to 
fade away before the advance of European power; but this is not 
likely to be the fate of the negro race. The negroes have come in 
contact with the worst side of European civilization; yet their 
buoyant, vigorous constitution and their fundamental common- 
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sense carry them safely through dangers which have proved fatal 
to other races. They are therefore destined to be a permanent 
element in the composite population of the future, and when we 
consider the extent and fertility of the regions which they hold, 
the necessity of their ever-increasing co-operation in the economic 
life of the world becomes apparent. 

The negro race may be studied in four different sets of con- 
ditions: in their original state in the forests of central Africa; 
as a mixed race under the control of the Arab and Hamite races 
of the northern Sudan; living side by side with a white population 
in respect to which they occupy a socially inferior position, as in 
South Africa and North America; and in a few isolated com- 
munities which enjoy rights of self-government based upon 
European models, as in Hayti and in the French Antilles. A cor- 
rect understanding of any part of the negro question demands a 
review of the situation of the negro under all these varying con- 
ditions, because only through a comparison of the aboriginal 
characteristics of the negro with the qualities acquired through 
contact with other races and civilizations can we form a just 
estimate of his relative capacity for progress. 

We need not here enter into the controversy between 
polygenists and unigenists, since it has a purely ethnological 
interest, whereas we intend to approach the question from the 
point of view of the political activities of the present. No matter 
what may be the origin of the diversity which the human races at 
present exhibit — whether the result of the amalgamation of an 
almost infinite number of disparate groups, or the consequence of 
continued diversification of an original type—the negro race 
today exhibits such characteristic features and such distinct traits 
as to induce many observers to consider it as entirely incommen- 
surate with the white race; yet, on the other hand, it is physio- 
logically connected with the Aryans through a long series of 
mixed races. As we pass from Morocco or from Cairo toward the 
center of the Sudan, the color of the population gradually grows 
darker, and their features, from the regular and often beautiful 
type of the Hamite, merge off into the coarser characteristics of 
the negro race. From the pure white skin of the Berber to the 
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yellow of the Tuareg, the copper tint of the Somali or the Fulbe, 
the chocolate of the Mombuttu, and the ebony of the Jolof, the 
color gradations are imperceptible; and no conception is more 
utterly mistaken than that which would people all of central 
Africa with a black-skinned race. 

The physiological aspects of race-mixture have lately attracted 
much attention. Mr. James Bryce, in his recent lecture on “ The 
Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races,” carefully 
reviews the experience of mankind in this matter, and adds his 
support to the current assumption that mixed breeds are morally 
and physically weak when the parents belong to widely disparate 
races and civilizations. However, it would seem that this assump- 
tion is true only in cases where the two societies to which the 
parents respectively belong maintain a repugnant attitude to each 
other, so that the mestizos form an outcast class and suffer a 
total loss of morale. Where friendly relations exist, the — 
races produced by Europeans and negroes es exhibit some very fine 
qualities. The rich yet delicate beauty of the mulatto women in 
Martinique, their sweetness of temper and kindness of heart, so 
excited the admiration of visitors that they all, lay and clerical, 
French and British, join in the chorus of admiration and declare 
the women of Martinique the most charming in the world. 
Intellectually, the mulatto race has produced a number of remark- 
able men, and the liberality of mind among the leaders of this 
class in Martinique is certainly most noteworthy. Still it is 
generally true that the men of a mixed race will exhibit fewer 
pleasing qualities of character than the women: they must make 
themselves useful often by activities not conducive to sweetness 
of temper or honesty of mind; while the women naturally develop 
more gentle and attractive characteristics. se 

The question of race-mixture between Europeans and negroes 
is, however, at present of little practical importance. In the 
regions where large numbers of Europeans and negroes live side 
by side the social laws more and more stringently forbid a mixture 
of the two elements; moreover, the number of Europeans who 
settle in central Africa will probably always be exceedingly small. 
But there is another racial element which will in the future have 
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a very prominent part in the physiological modification of the 
African race. All along the east coast of Africa immigration 
from India is taking place. Both coast and inland regions are 
very well adapted to settlement by the Hindus, and no race- 
antipathy exists between them and the negroes. We may in the 
near future look for a great inpouring of Indian coolies, trades- 
men, and settlers, who, together with the Arab and Hamite ele- 
ments coming from the north, will leaven the mass of the African 
population. «, 

While physiologically the transition from the negro to the 
white race is a gradual one, the distinctive type of negro civiliza- 
tion is yet very different from that which we call European. The 
last few years have witnessed a great change of mind in matters 
of humanitarianism; the absolute unity of human life in all parts 
of the globe, as well as the idea of the practical equality of human 
individuals wherever they may be found, has been quite generally 
abandoned. Without going into the question of origins, it is clear 
that conditions of environment and historical forces have com- 
bined in producing certain great types of humanity which are 
essentially different in their characteristics. To treat these as if 
they were all alike, to subject them to the same methods of gov- 
ernment, to force them into the same institutions, was a mistake 
of the nineteenth century which has not been carried over into 
our own. But, after all, it is difficult to say which is the more 
surprising — whether the remarkable recurrence of similar cus- 
toms and ideas, similar ways of looking at things, in the remotest 
parts of the world, and in most distant epochs,’ or whether it is 
the existence of clearly marked, almost unchangeable psycho- 
logical types differing radically from each other. Thus when we 
study the negro race we encounter many characteristics and cus- 
toms which bear witness to the common unity of mankind, and 
which can be accounted for only by assuming the same funda- 
mental instincts, or the transmission of ideas and institutions 
through tradition; on the other hand, we find many psychological 
characteristics which distinguish the negro race sharply and 

2E. g., the almost universal recurrence among the aboriginal peoples of the 
ordeal, animistic beliefs, marriage by purchase, etc. 
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clearly from the European, the Hamite, or the oriental world. 
Whether these differences are irreducible is a question which 
further development alone can solve. 

Low social organization, and consequent lack of efficient social 
action, form the most striking characteristic of the negro race. 
Among the Africans of the western Sudan the matriarchal organi- 
zation of the family, combined with the practice of polygamy, 
makes the mother the real center of the family-group and rénders 
impossible the upbuilding of strong families through the inheri- 
tance of power and property combined from father to son. The 
father’s property goes, not to his children, but to those of his 
eldest sister. He can, therefore, not supplement, by his accumu- 
lated wealth, the physical and menta! endowment bestowed upon 
his son. The redeeming social trait of the African race is the love 
of sons for their mothers, which is often very deep and touching. ’ 
But no great families, and therefore no truly great men or leaders’ 
to the manor born, exist among Africans. 

Among most of the tribes, although there are notable excep- 
tions, the duties of the marriage relation are strictly observed. 
This is due primarily to the fact that the husband has paid a 
respectable sum to acquire his spouse, and his strongly developed 
sense of private property would brook no interference. Her per- 
son, her labor, her attentions, belong exclusively to him. In fact, 
there is but a difference in degree between the position of the wife 
and that of the slave. The reasons for entering into marriage are 
almost always prudential: among the poorer people, the working 
power of the wife; among the wealthier, the influence of her rela- 
tives, form the main consideration. The African bush traders 
have a wife in every important village on their route, not only on 
account of the business advantage accruing from her connections, 
but also for the reason that traders are in constant danger of hav- 
ing their food poisoned unless the kitchen is managed by a 
friendly spirit. 

Slavery among the African negroes is an institution which 
does not at all correspond to what we understand by that term. 
No special social disgrace attaches to it, nor is a slave a mere 
chattel; on the contrary, his property rights are scrupulously 
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respected. He is merely a more dependent member of the com- 
munity. Thus a “trade boy” slave on the west coast is obliged 
only to pay a fixed amount to his master, and he may in prosper- 
ous times acquire a good deal of wealth for himself. He may 
then purchase other slaves, and when he has become powerful 
even free men will place themselves under his protection, and he 
will thus-become_a “king.” Even during the last decade, of the 
three most powerful chieftains in the Oil River region, two were 
slaves. The fact that a man may be “king” and slave at the 
same time is certainly unprecedented in any_other civilization, 
whictrof itself shows that the African institution of slavery can 
in no way be classed with that of Rome or of the southern states. 
We shall revert to this matter later on in our discussion of the 
slave-trade—the dark and terrible side of the institution in 
Africa. 

A lack of social fellow-feeling, an absence of ry vestige of 
patriotism, is shown by the readiness with which negroes allow 
themselves to be used to fight against their neighbors. The Arab 
slave-raiders never lack men to fight their battles; for, though 
their Hamite troops may refuse to attack the bands of another 
trader, the negroes are always ready for a savage onset, even upon 
men of very nearly their own flesh and blood. The terrible cus- 
tom of cannibalism, too, can be explained only by taking into 
account this absence of a feeling of common humanity. Canni- 
balistic feasts are usually accompanied by religious frenzy or the 
fury of war; but this is not always the case. There are thrifty 
tribes which, in the words of De Cardi, “tap their older people 
on the head, smoke-dry them, then break them up into small bits, 
which are rolled into balls and laid away for future use in the 
family stew.” It is remarkable that some tribes, like the Mom- 
buttu, which are distinctly advanced in industrial civilization, are 
the most voracious among the cannibals; thus the greediness of 
the Sandeh has earned them, among their neighbors, the sug- 
gestive nickname of Niam-niam. In the presence of whites these 
cannibals are, however, generally anxious to conceal their peculiar 
practice, and when Schweinfurth visited the realm of King 
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Munza, the monarch had forbidden all open cannibalism in order 
to keep offense from the eyes of his guest. 

The greatest deficiency of the negro race lies on the side of \ 
the mechanical arts. While they practice the smelting and forg- 
ing of iron, and while some of the tribes have advanced con- 
siderably in the art of weaving, the negroes nevertheless show 
little originality, and have acquired most of these arts from the 
Hamites. They are far more ready to engage in trade; in fact, 
the trend of the African negro mind is primarily commercial. - 
Living in a country endowed with abundant natural resources, the 
negro tribes have found it far easier to procure the few things 
they need, in addition to what nature furnishes them, by trading 
with Arabs and later with the Europeans, than by developing 
industries among themselves. This is, of course, especially true 
of the coast tribes, and in general it may be observed that indus- 
trial civilization is higher in the interior regions of Africa than on 
the coast, the negro race reversing in this particular the historical 
experience of Europe and America. No shrewder merchants can 
be imagined than the bush traders of the forest belt and the 
“trade boys” of the coast. The subtlest tricks for practicing 
deception are known to these simple-minded forest-dwellers. 
Women who have learned the art of mixing with the rubber balls 
sold to merchants the largest amount of dirt that can escape 
detection, are said to be especially sought after in the marriage- 
market. 

When we pass on to the specific psychological traits of the 
African race, we enter a field of darkness and uncertainty. “ Race 
psychology” has of late become a fashionable term; but with 
most writers it stands merely for a more or less interesting 
description of racial characteristics, without that close study of 
origins and causal relations which constitute the science of psy- 
chology. Even when employed with great care and scientific 
precision, as in the works of Herbert Spencer, the psychological 
method does not always produce convincing results; and often the 
material it deals with becomes so unmanageable as to furnish no 
clear generalization, as in the painstaking and ponderous 
Afrikanische Jurisprudenz of Post. Yet, from the point of view 
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of political activities and social reform, the psychic phenomena 
of primitive races are a matter of the greatest importance, deserv- 
ing the most careful attention of the colonial administrator. 

The art-sense of the negro is rudimentary. Unlike the Bush- 
man, he has no pictorial or plastic art. His chief pleasure is the 
. dance and the entrancing sound of the tom-tom. Of the mar- 
velous sense for melody that the negro has developed in the 
Aniilles and the plantation states of America hardly a trace is 
found in the African. But the sense of rhythm exists, and the 
rhythmic drumming on the tom-tom has an almost hypnotic effect 
upon the blacks. They sit as in a trance, listening to the marvel- 
ous sound for hours; or, should the tom-tom player move about 
the village, they will follow him in utter abstraction, so that they 
will often tumble headlong into ditches. On the occasion of 
great military displays, given in the honor of European commis- 
sioners, the various chieftains will each bring forward a band of 
musicians, who at the height of the festivities all play their 
instruments with the greatest vigor and totally regardless of their 
fellow-artists. The tremendous discord and strident volley of 
sound thus produced give rise to the greatest popular satisfaction. 
Toutée, however, reports that if a simple tune, like “ Casquette du 
pére Bugeaud,” is played to the negroes, they will listen to it with 
rapt attention, and will gladly abandon for a time their accus- 
tomed instruments. 

The art of oratory is much cultivated in Africa. As most of 
the tribes have no written language, their rich folk-lore is handed 
down by word of mouth, and whenever men come together they 
listen to the expert story-teller and orator. The capacity of 
the American negro for oratory, which has again and again 
placed young. negroes and mulattoes in the position of class 
orators at leading universities, is therefore an inheritance from 
customs practised in the primitive villages of Africa. The great 
occasion for the display of oratorical talent is the palaver—a 
meeting for the discussion of questions of public interest among 
prominent persons, or for the trial of cases at law. The African 
negro shows great ability in the development of systems of law 
and in the enforcement of rights; this is especially true of the 
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rules of private property, which are strictly defined and scrupu- 
lously observed. Palaver, however, is costly, so that persons who 
cause much litigation are looked upon as undesirable citizens. 
Thus, Miss Kingsley saw on a stake before a village the head of a 
woman whose offense had been that she had “caused too much 
palaver.” In order to prevent the stringing-out of actions, each 
party has to present the judge with a calabash of palm wine for 
every day of the sessions. 

The intellectual life of the African negro is taken up chiefly 
with fetishism; that is, with the construction of a spirit-world by 
which he feels himself surrounded and which he believes is influ- 
encing his every act. Fetishism is not unlike the animism of the 
Brahmin, but it is without the latter’s belief in the duality of spirit 
and matter, and looks upon visible existence as only a grosser 
form of spirit. Acording to the belief of the negro, the world was 
created by potent divinities, who now hold aloof and allow the 
brutal forces of nature to fight out their battles among themselves. 
Man, himself a spirit, is caught in the midst of this struggle of 
forces superior to his own and entirely regardless of his welfare; 
his only salvation, therefore, lies in escaping as much as possible 
the attention of these sinister beings. The Africans have neither 
hero- nor ancestor-worship, and with them, therefore, the idea of 
divinity is not a development of ancestor-cult. It is true that the 
spirits of their ancestors are supposed to continue in a sentient 
existence; they are consulted, but they are not worshiped. Thus,— 
a man will often turn aside, when in company with other men, to 
say a few words to the spirit of his departed mother, or to ask 
her advice on the matter in hand. These spirits are called the 
“friendly ones;” they need not be worshiped; their good-will is 
already enlisted on account of their natural regard for their mortal 
relatives. Some of the most cruel customs of Africa result from 
this conception. Lest the spirit of the husband suffer from soli- 
tude, the wives of a deceased man are killed at the time of his 
funeral, In order that a powerful chieftain may have the proper 
service and be able to support his dignity in the other world, 
scores of slaves are beheaded in order to form his spirit retinue. 
Often the successor of a dead chieftain will send news to him by 
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a slave, to whom the message is given, and who, after being 
treated to liberal drafts of palm-wine, is then dispatched as mes- 
senger to the other world in the most blissful of moods. 

In view of the barbarous customs which continue to exist 
among the negro population, many investigators have entirely 
denied the capacity of the negro to advance in the scale of civiliza- 
ton. The physical reason assigned for this inability is the 
fact that the cranial sutures of the negro close at a very early age. 
Negro children, it is admitted, are exceedingly bright and quick 
to learn; remarkable instances of precocious intelligence among 
them are frequently observed. Thus, the young son of Behanzin, 
the exiled king of Dahomey, carried off all the honors at the 
Parisian lycée to which he had been sent from Martinique. But 
after the age of puberty development soon ceases, the expecta- 
tions raised by the earlier achievements are disappointed, and no 
further intellectual progress is to be looked for. It is true, many 
investigators claim that the negro continues his mental growth 
in adult life, although the sutures of his brain have closed; but 
the proofs given in support of this favorable view relate rather to 
increased cunning and craftiness in trade than to the growth of 
the general intellectual capacities; no one would deny that negroes 
accumulate experience in later life, but organic development of 
the faculties seems to cease at an early stage. Even if we accept 
this unfavorable view, however, it does not necessarily follow 
that the negro race is permanently uncivilizable. When we look 
at the low stage of civilization among the African negroes, we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that it is due rather to social, 
political, and climatic conditions than to the physiological, per- 
sonal incapacity of the negro. The difference between the average 
negro and the average European does not explain, nor is it at all 
commensurate to, the difference between their respective civiliza- 
tions. The social conditions that have kept the negro from 
acquiring a higher organization lie in the fact of the constant 
shifting of the African populations, which are not held in place 
by the physical conformation of territory such as that of Greece 
and Italy. The African societies were thus not given time to 
strike roots and to acquire a national tradition and history —the 
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memory of races—which is one of the chief ingredients of 
civilization. 

We have already seen how utterly all social or national self- 
consciousness is lacking in the negroes, and how localized their 
interests are. It is a noteworthy fact, in this connection, that as 
the negroes have no experience of social or political unity, so their 
languages cam express very few general conceptions. In con- 
versing with negroes, Europeans constantly note that the mind of 
the individual seems far stronger and more apt than the language 
which he must use to express his thoughts. Can we not here 
surmise a subtle connection between the realization of true social 
and national unity and the existence in the psychology of a race 
of those general conceptions upon which all higher intellectual 
civilization is founded? No more striking proof could be found 
of the truth that we are what we are through society, than the 
fact that the negro race, powerful in physique, strong and normal 
in intellect, has not achieved a higher social and intellectual 
civilization. Should favorable conditions for the existence and 
development of permanent societies jn Africa be brought about, it 
then would admit of little-doubt that the negro race would 
develop in civilization—a civilization proper to it, rather than 
an imitation of the European type. In view of the fact that the 
physiological characteristics of the white race have been pro- 
foundly modified in the course of its development, it may not seem 
altogether extravagant to say that even the cranial structure of 
the negro race may be affected by a change in its social, political, 
and economic conditions; or, if we should decide that cranial 
structure lacks all demonstrable importance in this matter, it 
might at least be asserted that, if certain conditions inimical to 
intellectual development after puberty are removed, the negro 
race may, notwithstanding its unpromising characteristics, develop 
in civilization. Now, perhaps the circumstance most unfavorable | 
to progress is the powerful strain of sensuality in negro nature, 
which swallows up all the best energies after puberty has been 
reached. The deadly climate of parts of Africa, and the horrid 
conditions of internecine warfare and cannibalism, have hereto- 
fore rendered a high birth-rate necessary. With more peaceful 
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and settled conditions, a gradual moderation of the powerful 
sexual impulses could reasonably be expected, and we might then 
hope for the growth of intellectual capacity even after the age 
of maturity. 

In the past the negro race has shown no tendency toward 
higher development, except under the tutelage of other races; 
and, among the alien civilizations that have exerted a profound 
influence upon the African race, that of the Moslem Hamites and 
Arabs is the most important. Penetrating into Africa from the 
north by way of the Sahara, the cavalry hordes of the Hamites of 
north Africa succeeded in forming reasonably permanent states 
throughout the northern Sudan, and in influencing the native 
negro societies both physiologically and intellectually. The great 
principalities founded by the Fulbe in the Niger country, and by 
the Tuaregs in the region about Timbuctoo, are the most striking 
examples of this activity. The states thus founded belong to the 
feudal type; the agricultural negroes form the subject peasant 
class; while the Moslem invaders constitute a nobility of armed 
cavaliers. It admits of no doubt that the civilization of Africa 
has been improved by this conquest. The conquering tribes 
brought with them a written literature, and many industrial and 
domestic arts, which they imparted to the conquered races. Of 
course, this form of conquest was possible only in the regions 
where cavalry could penetrate; the dense primeval forests of 
Africa, where the tzetze fly renders the raising and keeping of 
horses impossible, set limits to the out-and-out conquest by Berber 
and Arab tribes. 

This great forest region, however, the Arabs entered from the 
north and east as traders, and in so doing they gave an entirely 
new and sinister meaning to African slavery. As beasts of bur- 
den cannot survive in these parts of Africa, the traders needed 
human carriers to convey their freight. Starting from some 
commercial town on the upper Nile, they would purchase a suffi- 
cient number of slaves to carry their wares into the interior. But 
the goods transported back, the rubber and ivory, necessitated a 
much larger number of carriers, so that a great demand for 
slaves arose wherever the traders penetrated. The chieftains of 
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the interior were naturally anxious to obtain the goods which 
added to the not very extreme luxury of their existence. They 
gave up their slaves in payment, and reimbursed themselves by 
making slave-raids into neighboring territories. The mutual hos- 
tility of the African populations was thus increased a hundred 
fold. Negroes themselves, converted to Islam, or negro and Arab 
half-breeds, often became the most cruel slave-hunters. One of 
the most notorious of these — Tippu Tib— had an escort of ten 
thousand armed slaves when he made his raids in the neighborhood 
of Nyangwe on the upper Congo. Whole countries were in this 
way depopulated, among them the fertile and prosperous region 
of the upper Congo, whose entire population was driven from its 
villages, murdered, or carried off into slavery. The entire Mako- 
lolo tribe, which Stanley had visited, was in this way annihilated, 
with the exception of the women and children, who were carried 
to the slave-markets. The cruelty of this traffic and the suffering 
inflicted upon the captives pass description and comprehension. 
It is therefore clear that the Moslems acted as a civilizing influ- 
ence only in the countries where they settled down permanently, 
and that they brought only woe and destruction to the regions 
invaded by their slave-trade. 

The religion of Islam has been adopted by most of the negro 
tribes that are subject to Mohammedan rule. But the conversions 
are usually superficial; a few ceremonious observances are 
adopted, but for the rest the old customs and practices of fetish 
continue. Many observers believe that Islam is destined to con- 
quer all of tropical Africa, and that Christianity will not there 
make any progress. It seems, however, that in the forest region, 
where the negro race exists in its original form, the rule of 
fetish is not as yet seriously threatened by either of the two great 
Aryan religions. Christianity has one advantage over Islam: it 
| can use images to typify noble qualities and characteristics, and 
thus can make its teachings more comprehensible to the mind of | 
the African, who is not trained to deal with abstract ideas. This 
Islam cannot do because of its iconomachy; on the other hand, 
the latter cult has a great advantage in the fact that it demands 
only a few concrete observances of prayer and fasting, whereas 
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the code of morals of the Christian religion is so loftily ideal, and 
is, moreover, so frequently disregarded by most of the whites 
themselves, that the negroes, in their matter-of-fact way of judg- 
ing actions and men, lose confidence in Christianity, and fail to 
understand its true greatness and strength. The idea of a per- 
sonal, sympathizing divinity has a great attractiveness to the 
negro mind, haunted as it is by terrible fears of a hostile spirit- 
world; but the converted negroes are inclined to make very 
definite demands upon the benevolence of God. Converted to 
either religion in form, they usually remain fetishists in sub- 
stance; and when, on an evil day, a prayer for help is not 
answered, strong doubts spring up, and the negro convert decides 
that, after all, he had better conciliate the cruel spirits who would 
make a plaything of him, than trust to help from the great 
divinity, mighty, but far off, and perhaps, after all, indifferent to 
his fate. Great social transformations will have to take place in 
Africa before either Islam or Christianity can truly become the 
religion uf the central African populations. 

Having already briefly touched upon the influence of European 
civilization in Africa, it still remains for us to investigate more 
closely the momentous problems summoned up by the meeting of 
white and black races in the Dark Continent. 
pean intervention in Africa was from the first the clear and well- 
defined of Commerce — both the need oF of trade 
close to the great reservoirs of the natural wealth of Africa, and 
the fact that the native tribes of the coast levied excessive transit 
dues upon the commerce of Europeans and of natives. As this 
has been the primary cause of European interference, so the 
methods employed in African administration must have in view 
first of all the creation of a sound economic basis for African life. 
A civilizing policy must begin at this point. The African negro 
cannot be civilized by the destruction of his native institutions or 
by pouring into his mind the sum of European education. The 
entire economic basis of negro society must first be changed. With 
the social growth consequent upon this development the indi- 
vidual, too, will become more highly civilized, and the gravest 
abuses that now bind the negro race will be overcome. 
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With almost mathematical precision it can be demonstrated 
that the reform of the most vicious characteristics of African life 
will be the certain consequence of a few simple changes in 
economic organization; and we may, indeed, anticipate an unfold- 
ing of new and better social energies, when the ground has thus 
been cleared of the worst impediments to progress. 

As the African natives are specially deficient on the side of 
the mechanical arts, the development of industrial education is of 
great importance. The African missions, especialiy those of the 
English Protestant church, have been much criticised for their 
methods of education. Thus, Archdeacon Farler, in his report on 
eastern Africa, says that the instruction given by these missions 
is too scholastic; other travelers and explorers are most severe 
in their judgment of the characteristics and behavior of the 
“ missionary-made man.”’ Dressed in European frock-coat and 
top-hat, and displaying with pride a smattering of English educa- 
tion, the “civilized” natives love to swagger about in the coast 
towns, despising manual work and the customs of their ‘race. 
They have stripped off the restraints of their native religion and 
are far from having adopted the morals of Christianity. In 
order to avoid the continuance of conditions like these, the mis- 
sions are being urged to educate the natives to an appreciation of 
the dignity of labor in the handicrafts, to instruct them in their 
native language, and to encourage the maintenance of all local 
customs that are not barbarous. Some of the missions have 
already achieved much in industrial education and in the manual 
training of natives. State industrial schools are also being estab- 
lished, both in the French, the German, and the British colonies. 
By nature, the African negro is averse to labor, which he thinks 
ought to be performed by women and slaves. He is only too 
ready to apply to himself the English definition of “ gentleman.” 

‘To many colonial publicists the gradual methods of education 
appear too slow and uncertain in their results; in order to develop 
the great natural resources of Africa and to teach the mass of the 
natives proper industrial methods, they believe that some system 
of forced labor will have to be introduced; and withal the 
agitation for the abolition of the native system of slavery in 
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Africa continues. All these considerations render the labor ques- 
tion in Africa exceedingly intricate and difficult. 

In all discussions of African slavery it is very important to 
distinguish between the slave-trade and domestic serfdom. We 
have already described the suffering and desolation wrought in 
large parts of Africa by slave-raids and transportation. Through 
the efforts of a number of humanitarian spirits, like Cardinal 
Lavigérie, the public opinion of Europe has been directed toward 
the extirpation of the slave-trade, and by international agreement 
the traffic is now forbidden throughout the European dominions 
in Africa. It has not, however, been possible as yet entirely to 
suppress it; in fact, such a radical cure could be hoped for only 
after a total revolution in the methods of African trade has been 
accomplished. Today the slave-trade is carried on covertly, under 
the name of “contract labor,” even by Europeans in their own 
colonies, especially in the Congo Free State and in the Portuguese 
possessions. 

When we consider the real nature of the African slave-trade, 
we shall see how completely its existence is conditioned by the 
general character of African economic life. As slaves are the only 
beasts of burden that can be used in the interior, so they are also 
the most universal and satisfactory currency. At present, when 
the slave-trade cannot be openly carried on in the coast towns, 
the trader will start with a consignment of powder and guns, 
which are comparatively easy to transport. When he reaches the 
confines of the slave-holding regions, he will begin to purchase 
slaves, whom he carries with him on his journey, and uses partly 
to pay for the ivory and rubber which he buys, partly to convey 
these purchased goods back to the trading-stations. An example 
of the status of African currency is given by Miss Kingsley, when 
she describes the fine paid by a local chieftain to a British com- 
missioner for having killed and eaten several converts. It con- 
sisted of one hundred balls of rubber, six ivory teeth, four bundles 
of fiber, three cheeses, a canoe, two china basins, and five “ ladies 
in rather bad repair.” The commissioner, being a newcomer, was 
much astonished, especially at the last item, but Miss Kingsley 
assured him that they were perfectly “correct” and sould be 
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traded off for ivory. This combination of servant, carrier, and 
currency makes the slave almost indispensable as long as no rail- 
ways, roads, and metal money exist. In the remoter regions of 
Africa this abuse will therefore continue to thrive in some more 
or less veiled form until the industrial conditions of the country 
have been changed radically. One result of the long-continued 
slave-trade is that the population of Africa is far below the 
natural limit, and large districts of fertile land are almost entirely 
deserted; an opportunity is thus afforded for bringing in large 
bodies of alien settlers, from India or other regions, without any 
displacement of native tribes. 

When we turn to consider domestic slavery among the Arabs 
and negroes in Africa, we encounter far fewer abuses. The 
African slave is not looked down upon, nor is the door of hope 
forever closed to him. Slaves who have survived the sufferings of 
transport, when exhibited in the market-places of such towns as 
Kano in Nigeria, were often apparently in the happiest of moods. 
Being an object now of considerable value, they were cared for 
more properly and groomed up so as to present the best appear- 
ance to intending purchasers. The slave women know that they 
may, through gaining the favor of their masters, become power- 
ful and even be the mothers of kings. The male slaves also may 
rise to importance and wealth, if luck favors them; of course, 
there is still a good deal of suffering in domestic slavery, and the 
separation from home and dear ones is most cruel; but it does 
not mean absolute and abject degradation forever, and often it 
even opens the door to new opportunities and to a welcome change 
of experiences. 

The slave-trade is throughout European colonies and depend- 
encies made a criminal offense; a man so influential as the cousin 
of the sultan of Zanzibar was imprisoned for six months and lost 
all his slaves, by sentence of his sovereign relative, for being 
mixed up with the slave-trade. Domestic slavery, however, can- 
not be dealt with so harshly. The experience in Zanzibar and 
Pemba in this respect is most instructive. By the decree of the 
sultan of Zanzibar, any slave in the protectorate may demand his 
freedom by simply applying to the so-called “ Court of Slavery.” 
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Comparatively few, however, make use of this opportunity; thus, 
in the year 1899, the total number was only 3,757. As a matter 
of fact the slaves in Zanzibar have little to gain by seeking eman- 
cipation. They are usually bound to work for only three days on 
the lands of their masters; in return for this they receive a house 
and a land-allotment. The word mtumwa, unlike our “slave,” 
carries no stigma, and is simply a class designation. In fact, the 
relation is generally a mild kind of serfdom. The slaves often 
say: ‘Why should we seek freedom? We have a good home, 
plenty of food, and no hard work. Our master is kind, and we 
are fond of the children. What should we gain by being freed?” 
The serfs live in small communities around the master’s house, 
where they enjoy fellowship and protection; emancipation, there- 
fore, means a loss of caste and home to them. When freed, they 
find life dull and monotonous, and have to work too hard for a 
living. They often come before the court, asking to be returned to 
slavery, and are deeply disappointed because this cannot be done. 
Among those who are liberated, a large number become vagrants 
and a public charge. For a time it was attempted to enforce 
Article VI of the sultan’s decree, which provides that “any per- 
son who applies for emancipation shall show that he will have a 
regular domicile and means of subsistence.” The usual method 
of showing this was by bringing in a labor contractor who was 
ready to hire the emancipated slave and give him shelter. While 
the two senior missions approved of this method as preventing 
vagrancy, the junior mission, less experienced in African affairs, 
objected on the ground that it was merely a way of transferring 
the slave from one master to another, and its view was adopted 
in England. Article VI is therefore no longer enforced, and 
vagrancy has again increased. This example is a typical one, and 
shows that domestic slavery does not press very heavily upon the 
serfs, and that those who seek freedom generally become a public 
charge. 

The true and complete abolition of slavery can come only with 
a structural change in African economic life, and can only gradu- 
ally be brought about. The economic ruin of the large Arab 
plantations on the east coast, which is already beginning, as a 
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result of the changed economic conditions, will throw a larger 
population into the towns, and will lead to a parceling-out of the 
estates among peasant holders. Among the negroes in central 
and west Africa the increased opportunity of the slaves for gain- 
ing wealth is also tending to break down the system. 

With the gradual disappearance of slavery, the question arises 
what system of labor organization is to take its place. The 
importation of contract labor from China and India is far too 
costly in most parts of Africa to become a general system. In 
western Africa it is made well-nigh impossible on account of the 
unfavorable climatic conditions. When it was attempted to use 
coolie labor in the French Congo, the mortality among the 
laborers ran as high as 70 per cent. In east Africa alone has 
Hindu contract labor been used successfully. Another method of 
gaining an adequate labor supply is to sanction labor contracts 
with the natives, or force them to work by imposing heavy taxes 
upon them. The high hut-taxes of southern Africa are levied for 
this purpose, as the only way in which the native can get the cur- 
rency for paying his taxes is by working for white men in the 
mines or on the farms. In more direct fashion, the Glen Grey Act 
levies a tax of ten shillings upon every native who has not worked 
outside of his district for three months in the year. The extension 
of this peculiar use of fiscal methods to central and west Africa 
is often advocated, and a moderate hut-tax has already been intro- 
duced in many colonies on the west coast; but, as the conditions 
in these regions are so utterly different from those which prevail 
in white man’s Africa, the initiation of methods which do not pass 
without challenge even in the Rhodesian sphere would certainly 
be unwise, and would probably invite disastrous consequences. 

While it is true that the natives of the tropical regions of 
Africa are at present not much inclined to labor, there are still 
certain tribes, like the Krumen and the Hausas, and the agricul- 
tural populations under Mohammedan rule, that prove the capa- 
city of the African for toil under proper economic conditions. 
Before all, there is one prominent fact which must not be over- 
looked in this matter: with the establishment of peace throughout 
Africa, with the stoppage of the murderous slave-raids and of 
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cannibalism, with the introduction of sanitary measures, such as 
vaccination, the population of Africa, which has a great natural 
fecundity, will rise rapidly toward the limits of subsistence. 
While the natives are now surrounded with an abundance of 
natural fruits, methods of intensive agriculture and of careful 
industrial work will soon become necessary in order to support the 
growing population. Thus far the African has made his life pos- 
sible by killing his neighbor; this resource being cut off, the only 
alternative will be to work. No legislation, no contract-labor 
system, will be necessary to induce the natives to work more 
steadily. Moreover, it should not be believed that they are with- 
out economic wants. As a matter of fact, they already require 
large amounts of European manufactured goods, and _ their 
demands are constantly expanding; a corroding climate and care- 
less habits make them far more frequent purchasers of textiles 
than are the thrifty Chinese. A policy that would attempt unduly 
to accelerate the operation of these natural causes, and would not 
shrink from breaking down native societies and employing force, 
in order to gain a quick supply of labor for the exploitation of 
African natural wealth, must be qualified as distinctly opposed 
to the purposes of civilizing activity in Africa. The general 
enslavement of the negro race does not offer a proper solution of 
the problems of African development. 

It will be seen that, throughout, the foundation of a civilizing 
policy in Africa must be an economic one. The prevention of 
wasteful exploitation, and construction of roads and railways, the 
introduction of a metallic currency, will do away with the most 
inhuman abuses in African life. It will change the constitution 
of African society so as to prevent the exploitation of the depend- 
ent classes, while the establishment of universal peace will turn 
the energies of the people toward economic development. The 
negro population in Africa has thus far lived in the presence of 
overwhelming natural phenomena, and in a constant state of 
fluidity which has allowed but very little of settled civilization and 
of national self-consciousness to grow up. The negroes have, 
however, developed a strong sense of individual justice, and it is 
justice that they require, rather than the rarer gifts of benevolence 
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and the blessings of civilization. Now, if justice has any definite 
meaning, it implies respect for the sphere of an individual exist- 
ence. We certainly cannot be just to the African if we demolish 
all his native institutions, simply because we will not take the 
trouble to understand them. No cruelty of war, no suffering, will 
be resented by the African so much as an attack upon his private 
property; and unless the system of concessions to European com- 
panies is to prove a curse to Africa, it must respect scrupulously 
the native property rights. The European must also have a care 
not to break up further such tribal and social unity as exists 
among the African populations. The basest forms of social life 
exist among the jetsam and flotsam of tribal populations along the 
African coast and in south Africa, where the original unity has 
been dissolved by European interference. It is here that the mis- 
sions have their greatest work to do, by creating a new social unity 
and morality for those which have been so recklessly destroyed. 
We have seen that European interference may succeed in 
creating a new economic basis for African life. Whether it can 
do more, whether it can deeply and permanently influence African 
life in the direction of specifically European civilization in its 
intellectual and moral aspects, is more doubtful. The most potent 
civilizing agency at all times has been example, and in this respect 
the relations of the white to the negro race have been particularly 
unfortunate. The white men who have come to Africa have 
either been colonial officials, impatiently waiting for their next 
leave of absence, with little insight into the true needs of native 
society; or traders whose sole purpose was to get the wealth of 
the natives rapidly and for the cheapest possible return. The 
missionaries, men often of single-hearted devotion, have been too 
few to act as a leavening force upon the entire mass of the African 
negroes. Moreover, many of them have found it difficult to put 
their message into the form of greatest helpfulness to the African. 
Their example, too, holds up the ideal of an intellectual and 
spiritual life, rather than that of mechanical and industrial effi- 
ciency which the Africans so much need. In. these respects the 
Islamitic races have the advantage. They come in contact with 
the Africans in large numbers, as merchants, industrials, and 
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rulers; and it is not unlikely that they will continue to exert a far 
greater personal influence upon the African race than will the 
Europeans. This is true also of the Hindus, who are settling in 
large numbers along the east coast. The French seem of all 
European nations to be most successful in charming the African 
natives into civilization. Their missionaries work in large com- 
munities, and are thus assisted by the experience of many societies 
operating for a long time. Moreover, the French do not exhibit 
an excessive sense of race-superiority over the negroes. They 
have therefore already exercised a distinctive civilizing influence 
in northern Africa. The classical example of a relation of mutual 
friendliness between the white race and the black is the life of the 
unhappy island of Martinique — unhappy not only on account of 
cruel natural catastrophes, but on account of the terrible force of 
atavism which, with the gradual departure of the white popula- 
tion, is dragging the charming race of the island back toward the 
dark superstitions of African life. It is remarkable that in coun- 
tries like Martinique, Hayti, and the southern states of the Union, 
the vices of the negro populations assume more repulsive aspects 
than they bear in the African home. This is due no doubt to the 
fact that the original social unity has in these cases been destroyed. 
An African society, although it may have barbarous customs, 
still has a certain moral character which preserves individual 
morality and dignity of life. This social check is very much 
impaired, and often totally absent, among the American negroes. 

The two things which the negro race needs most are a feeling 
of social cohesion and responsibility, and the presence of true 
models in the person of leaders. The mass of the negroes cannot 
pattern primarily upon the whites with whom they come in con- 
tact, but should have leaders of their own race to look up to: It 
is only by showing consideration to negroes of high character and 
intelligence that the whites can assist in setting up the best models 
for social imitation among the negro race. No more statesman- 
like and far-seeing principle, both for Africa and for America, 
can be imagined in this matter than that of President Roosevelt, 
when he says that “the door of hope must not be closed upon the 
negro race.” This does not mean, even in its most distant impli- 
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cation, political power over the whites, nor does it demand general 
social equality; it simply means that the men who are natural 
leaders among the negroes, on account of high qualities of mind 
and soul, shall not be degraded by being excluded from all chance 
of preferment on account of their color, and that no better service 
can be done the negro race than a generous recognition of the 
worth of its best men. Applied to Africa, it means that any policy 
which would treat the native negro race as destined to permanent 
bondage in favor of the whites, that would destroy African social 
iife and degrade its leaders, is taking the straight road away from 
the salvation of the African race, and from rendering it a truly 
useful member of the family of nations. 
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SOCIAL SOLIDARITY IN FRANCE * 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


After prolonged discussion both in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate, the national legislature of France has prac- 
tically approved a measure which commits the people to a prin- 
ciple of far-reaching consequences. While the final action has not 
yet been taken, there is general agreement that the two chambers 
will adopt a law at the:opening of the next session which will 
embody the conclusions already reached by separate votes. The 
student of administrative law, or of social psychology, or cf 
public finance, or of public assistance, will find in the bills and the 
discussion instructive illustrations of his special studies.’ 

1. The principle of national obligation is formulated in the 
bills now before the French legislature in the phrase “ social! 
solidarity.” The opponents of the bill do not like to give up the 
word “charity.’”” There may be some hairsplitting in the dialectic 
of debate, but the essential issue is the question whether the nation 
will adopt an efficacious measure to meet adequately and earnestly 
a moral obligation which all parties admit. The conservatives 


* The minister of the interior, in August, 1905, issued a circular addressed to 
the prefects, giving them an analysis of the essential changes which will be made 
by the new law of July 14, 1905. Since many preliminary arrangements must be 
made, this law will not go into effect until January 1, 1907. The points to which he 
calls attention are fully stated in the text of the article. One statement found in 
the circular illustrates the tactful skill required in making the law acceptable to the 
rural communes, where distrust is most liable to be awakened. The law lays 
the heavier part of the burden on the state at large when the commune is poor. 
Thus, if the pension accorded is 100 francs, in a poor commune belonging to a 
department with limited resources, the ratios would be: payment by the state, 
Fr. 85.50; the department, Fr. 4.50; and the commune, Fr. 10. 

' Official sources for this study are found in: “ Rapport fait au nom de la 
commission d’assurance et de prévoyance sociales,” etc., by M. Bienvenu Martin, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, Annexe au Procés-verbal de la séance du 
4 avril 1903, No. 889; ‘“ Rapport fait,” etc., by M. Paul Strauss, Senator, Annexe 
au Procés-verbal de la séance du 23 février 1904, No. 43; discussions in the Senate, 
June and July, 1905, Journal officiel. 
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assert that relief of all indigent persons is a duty of all the strong; 
but they are not ready to modify the method on which reliance has 
been placed for centuries, the method of voluntary charity, nor to 
recognize in the government the proper organ for performing the 
duty. In the minds of many of the conservatives still under 


church influence, the very word “ charity” is almost sacramental ; 
it has for them a supernatural significance; it is above common 
humanity; and they are in revolt against the phrase “social 
solidarity.” Perhaps those with a strong clerical or ecclesiastical 
bias instinctively feel that a certain kind of social power, surely 
an important social function, is slipping away from them; for 
charity in the ancient régime was administered chiefly by the 
church, while the obvious tendency now is to increase the activity 
of the commune, the department, and the state in all this field. 
These feelings, which are entirely natural in a people whose his- 
tory and traditions are those of France, have injected an element 
of pathos, of regret, and of bitterness into the debate. The con- 
troversy over the separation of church and state is going on in the 
Chamber of Deputies, while the Senate is considering the exten- 
sion of obligatory relief. To the conservative theological senti- 
ment is joined the economic and political prejudice against the 
enlargement of the functions of the local and general govern- 
ments. 

The advocates of the new measure do not think it necessary 
to base action on individual motives and sentiments. “ Charity” 
as a religious motive and benevolent disposition is beautiful and 
worthy when it is sincere, but it is intangible, impossible to verify 
by objective signs, and cannot be made the foundation of the 
action of a democratic people. They think that many of the 
works which are done in the name of this “ supernatural grace” 
are often the result of mixed motives, in which pride, ambition, 
selfish hope and fear may make large contributions. The English 
and American student of private charity wiil add with regret that 
the vice of gambling is sanctioned by private charities, and that 
much money is raised by lotteries, which are legally authorized, 
and which are favored by some of the best people in the nation. 

It is less pretentious and more practical to act upon the prin- 
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ciple of “solidarity,” which includes enlightened self-interest, 
national duty, and the sentiment of charity. Individual motives 
are left to the conscience of citizens and to expert psychologists. 

In 1902 the “Commission d’assurance et de prévoyance 
sociales,” appointed by the Chamber of Deputies, formulated the 
principle in these resolutions : 

The commission believes that it is the duty of the republic to establish a 
public service of social solidarity; that social solidarity differs essentially from 
charity in the fact that it recognizes the right of persons designated by the 
law and gives them a legal means of enforcing their right; that the principle 
of social solidarity inspires and commands two distinct forms of realization, 
insurance and assistance. In so far as insurance is concerned, its purpose is to 
furnish for all the members of the nation the means of assuring, by their own 
personal efforts, a pension for old age and incapacity for labor. In relation 
to assistance: in view of the duty of the nation to aid an old person or 
invalid who from any cause is deprived of resources, and believing it to be a 
necessary deduction from the premises that all the members of the nation are 
bound to share the burden of social solidarity, it is resolved to create, upon 
these principles, a service of social solidarity, and to take for the basis of 
study the two reports of MM. Guieysse and Bienvenu-Martin, and their 


propositions for a law.’ 


2. History.— The principle of solidarity is not a recent dis- 
covery. Even in medizval times church and state co-operated in 
measures of relief, though the church generally acted as almoner 
of charity, and the intervention of the government was for a long 
time chiefly repressive and primitive. At the Revolution the 
national obligation to the poor was distinctly recognized and 
embodied in legislation, although the measures adopted were not 
fitted to the conditions, and came to grief in the reactionary move- 
ment which has not yet spent its force. The law of March 19, 
1793, declared in its preamble that relief of the poor is a national 

2 When Senator Strauss was challenged (June 8, 1905) for favoring the 
expression “ solidarity”’ rather than “charity,” he replied: ‘ Whether you call 
beneficence by the name of charity or solidarity, and whatever be the motive 
followed by each individual, we agree in striving for the same end. But when I 
speak of private charity, it is almsgiving that I have in view; I do not bring into 
question the charitable spirit which is one of the manifestations of fraternity and of 
solidarity. We are establishing here something more and better than a charity 
which is voluntary, capricious, and intermittent, . ... something better than a 


charity which is inadequate and humiliating.” 
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debt. Early in the nineteenth century the principle of obligatory 
relief of dependent children found expression in the law which 
gave to foundlings the protection of government.* More recent 
legislation has developed and applied the principle in various laws 
and decrees relating to dependent and neglected children.* 

In 1838 the support of insane indigents was made legally 
obligatory in the course of administration; but this may have 
been brought about by the exigencies of public protection. 

The creation of the Superior Council of Public Relief in 1889 
marked a new stage of development in poor-relief legislation. A 
body of competent persons in a position of influence, charged with 
the duty of studying the problem, has constantly pressed upon 
Parliament the necessity of improvement in the treatment of the 
helpless citizen. 

Gratuitous medical relief was provided by the law of 1893.5 
When it was discovered by the competent that private charity was 
unable or unwilling to provide for the dependent sick of the 
nation, and when the legislation finally decreed the organization 
of a system which should guarantee every French citizen neces- 
sary relief in the hour when sickness renders him incapable of 
labor, the principle of national obligation was formally and dis- 
tinctly expressed in a statute. More than a decade of experience 
with the administration of this law has furnished arguments and 
instruction for the new measures. Since 1893 no such important 
proposition directly affecting the people at poverty line has been 
brought before the law-making bodies. Theories of the functions 

>“ Loi du 15 pluvidse au XIII (4 février 1805) relative a la tutelle des enfants 
admis dans les hospices;” “ Décret du 19 janvier 1811 concernant les enfaats 
trouvés ou abandonnés et les orphelins pauvres.” 

** Loi du 5 mai 1869 sur les dépenses du service des enfants assistés ;" “ Loi 
du 23 décembre 1874 (loi Roussel) sur la protection des enfants du premier age ; ” 
“Loi du 24 juillet 1889 sur la protection des enfants maltraités ou moralement 
abandonnés ;” “Loi du 19 avril 1898 pour la répression des violences, voies de 
fait, actes de cruauté et attentats commis envers les enfants;” “ Loi du 27 juin 
1904 sur le service des enfants assistés;” “ Loi de finances du 22 avril 1905.” 
The texts of these laws are published by M. G. Rondel, for the Société inter- 


nationale pour l'étude des questions d’assistance, in Législation francaise en 
vigueur sur l’assistance et la bienfaisance (Paris, 16 rue de Miromesnil). 


5“Toi du 15 juillet 1893 instituant l’assistance médical obligatoire.” 
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of government, of political economy, of the relation of public to 
private assistance, and of administrative law are involved, and 
the debate is a battle of opposing tendencies and schools of 
thought. The objections to public poor-relief familiar to Malthus 
and Chalmers were urged to prevent the passage of the law of 
1893, and they are repeated in 1905; but in vain. Both friends 
and foes of this particular bill agree that its success will lead to 
further extension of state action, and that some form of com- 
pulsory workingmen’s insurance will logically follow. Probably 
many conservatives would be willing to accept this measure for 
relief of the poor, if they did not fear that similar laws will push 
in while the door stands ajar. The time to call a halt was in 
1893; for the obligation to afford medical relief necessarily 
involved some degree of aid for the aged, the incurable, and the 
infirm. It has been found in practice simply impossible to dis- 
tinguish dependent persons of these categories. Old age is liable 
to disease, and to diseases which place the person in a condition 
where he is unable to work for his own support. The Superior 
Council of Public Assistance stated the result of experience in this 
language: “ Public assistance is due to those who, temporarily 
or permanently, find themselves in a situation where they cannot 
provide for themselves the necessities of life.”” The International 
Congress of Public and Private Assistance in 1889 passed a 
resolution to the same effect. 

Since 1893 some tentative steps have been taken to provide 
for the aged who are indigent.® In the law of March 27, 1897, 
the state bound itself to give subsidies wherever the communes 
and departments voluntarily took the initiative in providing pen- 
sions for the indigent aged and infirm. This law was not 
altogether a failure. In 1897 the number of departments which 
acted on the law was fourteen; in 1901 this number had increased 
to fifty-two. The subsidy contributed by the state rose from 
13,041 francs in 1897 to 273,181.47 franes in 1902. This shows 
a certain degree of progress, and the opponents of obligatory 

*“ Articles des lois de finances de 1897 et 1902 sur la participation de 1’Etat 
aux pensions constituées en faveur des vieillards, des infirmes et des incurables 


pauvres.” 
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relief took the ground that this optional law should remain. M. 
Guyot, senator of the Rhone, brought in a counter-bill in which 
this idea was embodied. But the advocates of obligatory, com- 
pulsory assistance declare that the optional laws are inadequate. 
They refer to the fact that during the experimental period, when 
gratuitous medical relief was optional with local administrations, 
its action was irregular, unequal, and uncertain. There were 
some departments which introduced it with vigor and afterward 
refused to continue free medical relief, and within departments 
there were communes which refused to co-operate. 

Nothing short of a uniform and compulsory law, under 
which the central administration is actually required to exercise 
initiative and control, will prove adequate. Many local bodies are 
reluctant to introduce a new tax unless constrained by supreme 
authority. Other municipalities would be quite willing to accept 
the new burden, but they refuse to pay the debts of their 
neighbors; they are aware that, unless there is a universal law 
requiring uniform relief in all communes, the liberal communes 
would attract to themselves the infirm, incurable, and aged from 
surrounding places where the burden is declined. As poor persons 
feel age and infirmity coming on, they would move into places 
where pensions are assured, and gain a legal settlement in time to 
avail themselves of the bounty. The inadequacy of the optional 
method was argued by M. Henri Monod, a man of high authority : 

If relief of the aged and infirm exists in an optional form and has some 
degree of efficacy in the large cities, it is almost nothing in the rural com- 
munities. In the presence of extreme cases the only means left to the adminis- 
trators of relief to spare these unfortunates the tortures of hunger and cold is 
to class them with vagabonds and mendicants and place them in a dépét de 


mendicité. 


The authority of M. Sabrau, president of the general council of 
the asylums of Lyons, is invoked as a witness of the insufficiency 
of optional legislation. Commenting on the results of an investi- 
gation made by the minister of the interior in 1808, he said: 


The impression produced by this investigation is that the relief of aged 
and incurable indigents is imperfect, and that the conseils généraux would 
favor a complete system. We sum up this part of our report by saying: 
Under our laws relief of the aged and incurable is purely optional; it is prac- 
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tically confined to cities of the larger size; it is often administered in a way 
to injure the patients of certain hospitals; it is almost always administered to 
the disadvantage of the dépdts de mendivité; in all circumstances it is insuffi- 
cient, and we should be in a position much more miserable if private charity 
did not support a great number of aged people. 


The effects of the optional law on hospitals are very grave. 
It is claimed that many old, infirm, and incurable persons are 
retained in hospitals designed for the treatment of curable 
maladies —- persons who could be more economically supported in 
their homes, or boarded in families and asylums; while many 
persons suffering from acute disease are denied the help of hospi- 
tals because the wards are already crowded with the feeble and 
incurable. The law of 1893 (gratuitous medical relief) does not 
provide for chronic cases; but the local authorities, when they 
see that an invalid has no sheltering asylum, will retain him in the 
hospital in spite of the law, rather than turn him out to perish. 
But this act of humanity deprives many curable cases of the relief 
which the law intends to give them. In the hospitals for the 
insane, also, many senile demented are kept who should be placed 
in colonies or asylums, or boarded out. The dépdts de mendicité 
were designed for places of correction, but they have often become 
mere asylums for the decrepit. Even prisons and houses of cor- 
rection are crowded with the helpless and incurable for whom the 
law provides no means of support. 

The present incomplete system involves much financial waste. 
In the case of hospitals the need of central control and direction 
is obvious. Under optional relief, with local initiative, there were, 
in 1886, 39,248 beds in hospitals, of which 15,709 were not used ; 
and in hospices (asylums) 10,772 beds out of 67,964 were 
unoccupied. In 1892, a census taken in summer showed that out 
of a total of 165,694 beds, only 125,534 were occupied on June 
30, or 75.76 per cent. On February 28, 1901, a census showed 
that out of a total of 183,883 beds, 144,743 (78.81 per cent.) 
were occupied. The figures indicate that after medical relief was 
made obligatory, national in scope, and placed under central con- 
trol, the resources were more fully and economically used. 

The extent of private relief of the aged and infirm is shown 
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by the fact that 93,438 persons were cared for in asylums, of 
whom 40,000 were old or incurable. In these institutions 30,000 
were under ecclesiastical and 7,000 under laic care. 

3. The essential factors in the new law.— An analysis of the 
Senate bill, as compared with the bill previously adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote of the Chamber of Deputies, will give 
concrete expression of the principle of social solidarity as now 
accepted by French public opinion. The two bills are almost 
identical in language, and they are in entire agreement in matters 
of principle, although there are minor variations in details, and 
various amendments will be required before agreement has been 
reached. 

There are six titles: the organization of assistance, admission 
to relief, modes of relief, ways and means, jurisdiction, and mis- 
cellaneous provisions. 


TITLE I. ORGANIZATION OF ASSISTANCE 


The vital principle of social legislation is expressed in the first 
article: “Every Frenchman who is deprived of resources, is of 
the age of seventy years, is afflicted and sick of an incurable dis- 
ease, and is thus unable to provide for his own wants by labor, is 
to receive, under the conditions here recited, the relief provided 
by the present law.”’ This solemn declaration of the law-making 
representatives of the nation assures to every citizen, when he is 
indigent and helpless, the friendly aid of the whole people. The 
law explicitly requires that no citizen shall be left to the chance of 
being discovered and aided by some charitable agency. Caprice 
is excluded, and the local authorities are legally required to act 
so as to make relief certain.’ An alien is to be guaranteed the 
same relief as a citizen, if, by treaty or other legal arrangement, 
the government to which the alien belongs has bound itself to 
treat indigent Frenchmen within its territory in the same way. 


* One difference in phrase is significant. The Chamber of Deputies had said: 
“Tout Francais ....a droit....au service de solidarité sociale institué 
sous forme d’assistance obligatoire par la présente loi.” The Senate document 
says: “Tout Francais .... recoit.... l’assistance institué par la présente 
loi.” The idea of the legal right to relief and the rather vague phrase “ solidarity ” 
are avoided in the Senate bill. 
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The civil organization which is required to administer relief is 
the commune.— If the person has no legal settlement (domicile de 
secours) in the commune where he is found dependent, then his 
department is responsible. If he has no legal settlement in any 
commune or department, then the state is to give relief. If he is 
residing away from his own commune, he must be relieved where 
he happens to be, and the cost is recovered from the administra- 
tion legally liable. The time required for the acquisition of a 
new settlement is made five years; and after his sixty-fifth year 
a citizen cannot lose his former settlement nor acquire a new one. 
When children, infirm or incurable, reach their majority, they 
retain the settlement of the department to whose service they have 
belonged, until they acquire a new settlement. The commune, 
department, or state which gives relief to an aged, infirm, or 
incurable dependent who has no settlement when he is aided, has 
right to be reimbursed for the sums advanced, within a limit of 
five years. Relatives who have means may be required to pay for 
relief advanced.* This recourse is limited to five years. 

The conseil général in each department is required to organize 
the service of relief provided for in the law. If the conseil général 
refuses or neglects to perform this duty, then a decree in the form 
of public administration provides an organization. The central 
government is given full power to see that local avarice or ineffi- 


ciency does not defeat the purpose of the law of the land. 


TITLE II. ADMISSION TO RELIEF 

The basis of procedure is the official list of the aged, infirm, 
and incurable dependents in the commune. The bureau of assist- 
ance, one month before the first ordinary session of the conseil 
municipal, makes a list of all persons entitled to relief under the 
law; it also proposes the method of relief suitable in each case, 
and, if this method is to be relief at home, the monthly allowance 
is to be stated. The list shows whether the person has a legal 
settlement in the commune or elsewhere. One copy of this list is 
sent to the municipal council, another copy to the prefect. The 
list must be revised from time to time, so that improper pensioners 


* Code civil, Arts. 205, 206, 207, 212. 
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may be removed. The municipal council, deliberating as a com- 
mittee in secret session, decides on the admission of indigents to 
relief, and determines whether the person shall be aided at home 
or in an institution. This is a critical point. Friends of the law 
insist that the local councils, having a strong interest in economy 
cf taxation, will scrutinize the lists very carefully; and as neigh- 
Lors they will understand the needs of the poor, especially in 
rural communities, and the best ways of giving them the right 
kind and amount of relief. 

The list of dependents is deposited in the office of the mayor, 
and the public is informed by posted notices of the place where it 
may be examined. This publicity will act as a check on improper 
applications; it will deter professional mendicants, but it will also 
make relief painful and humiliating to “the poor who are 
ashamed.” The prefect, being furnished with a copy of the list, 
is in a position to represent the views of the central authority. 
Within a period of twenty days rejected applicants can appeal 
from the decision of the council, and the same right is given to 
any taxpayer who finds on the list the name of a person who, in 
his belief, should not receive public relief. The prefect also may 
file objections. The amounts of the allowances are open to criti- 
cism in the same way. 

A cantonal commission is provided to consider all these objec- 
tions, and its president reports the decisions to the prefect and 
mayor. Within the following twenty days appeal may be made 
to the minister of the interior, who receives advice from a central 
commission, but who, under the French system of executive 
responsibility, is not required to follow the advice. During the 
litigation the relief is not suspended. 

If the municipal council refuses or neglects to act as required 
by the law, the prefect calls the attention of the cantonal com- 
mission to the matter; and if the cantonal commission fails to 
perform its duty, the minister takes the necessary steps, after 
hearing the central commission. No part of the administrative 
machinery is missing; the law is made to be enforced. 

It is the prefect who invites the municipal councils to act upon 
the lists in the communes, the departmental commission to act 
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upon the cases of those having settlement in the departments, and 
who sends to the minister the names of those who, having no 
domicile, are state charges. The departmental commission 
decides provisionally as to the relief of the aged, infirm, and 
incurable, although the conseil général may reverse their action 
later. The rejected applicant or the prefect may take an appeal 
to the minister of the interior. All these provisions for appeal 
show the tendency, evident in all recent administrative legislation, 
to enlarge central control. 

Relief is to cease when the reasons which prompted it have 
ceased to have force; and suspension of allowance is declared by 
the municipal council, the departmental commission, or by the 
minister, in accordance with principles already recited. 


TITLE Ill. MODES OF RELIEF 


It is provided that relief may be given in the home or in an 
asylum. The law does not attempt to fix this matter, but leaves 
administrators free to employ the method best suited to the indi- 
vidual case. The plan of boarding dependents in families at public 
cost is admissible under this article. The two bills agree in pro- 
viding that relief at home shall be in the form of a monthly 
allowance; the rate to be fixed by the municipal council, with the 
approval of the general council. The minimum and maximum 
rates are different in the proposed laws. The Chamber of 
Deputies placed the minimum at 8 francs and the maximum at 
30 francs; in the Senate bill the rates proposed are 5 and 20 
francs, save in exceptional circumstances. At this point two 
considerations enter to complicate the problem of a proper rate: 
the relation of relief to habits of thrift and the factor of private 
charity. The discussions and the drafts of law show that the 
lawmakers are seeking, though thus far by somewhat different 
devices, to encourage thrift, in the form of savings-bank deposits, 
societies of mutual benefit, etc.; and also to leave a legitimate 
field for individual and associated charity wherever it is able and 
willing to carry a share of the burden. It has already been found 
in the working of the law of obligatory medical relief that these 
objects can be fostered. 
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The Chamber of Deputies voted in favor of payments exclu- 
sively in money, while the Senate bill favors the payment of 
allowances in rent or commodities for consumption in exceptional 
cases, as drunkenness. The argument of M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
leader of the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, in favor of 
exclusively cash payments, is a significant indication of the spirit 
of recent legislation and of the tendency to revive expressions 
used at the period of the Revolution: 


The commission rejects in the most formal manner the payment of relief 
in kind to old people, and this for several reasons, the first of which is that 
relief in kind too strongly reminds us of “charity.” We think this method 
does not treat with sufficient respect the dignity of the person assisted. We 
reject it also because it would give rise to great complications and abuses. 
How can we tell whether the relief in kind is an equivalent in value of the 
money voted? It is true the bureaux de bienfaisance do this, but they 
have not before them persons who have a right to a definite sum. The grant 
provided by our law is of quite a different character; it represents a real debt 
due to the person assisted. The system of grants in money is not novel in 
public relief. At Paris, the aid given in lieu of indoor relief in hospices is 
paid in money, not in kind. The temporary aid given to unmarried mothers is 
of the same order, and you know this works perfectly in all the departments. 


The commission of the Senate admits the force of the argument, 
but urges that payment in kind should be permitted local authori- 
ties when all interests can be better served. Local relieving offi- 
cers, as experience shows, can often give the allowance a higher 
value in the form of rent, fuel, and food, than the person assisted 
can do, so that many indigents prefer this method of receiving 
their allowance. In the case of habitual drunkards it is absolutely 
necessary to furnish relief in kind, because money would be wasted 
in drink. It is also urged that gratuitous medical assistance is in 
kind, and that it does not thereby lose its quality as an expression 
of “social solidarity.” 

The law protects the allowance against claims of creditors. 

When a commune has insufficient asylum facilities, the muni- 
cipal council may place the infirm, incurable, or aged in private 
asylums or with families to board. The general council designates 
the institutions which may be used for this purpose. The num- 
ber of beds is fixed by the prefect, on the advice of the adminis- 
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trative commission, and the price per day is regulated in the same 
manner, the general council also giving its opinion. All estab- 
lishments where the assisted persons are kept are subject to the 
supervision of public inspectors. The minister of the interior 
designates the place of relief for persons who have no legal settle- 
ment. If the person assisted by a community has a settlement 
elsewhere, the amount forwarded is reimbursed by the place of 
settlement. 
TITLE IV. WAYS AND MEANS 

The law lays the primary obligation of relief on the commune 
of residence. The resources of the communes are (1) the income 
of funds devoted to the purpose of the law; (2) contributions of 
the bureau de bienfaisance and of the hospice; (3) ordinary 
receipts; (4) subventions of the department and of the state. 
In certain conditions the department is required to furnish relief.® 
If the ordinary funds are insufficient, a special tax may be author- 
ized, or a subsidy may be paid by the state. The state bears the 
cost of relief of persons who have no legal settlement, and of 
general expenses of administration. The bureaux de bienfaisance, 
the hospices, and the hospitals are required to assist with any 
income from funds intrusted to them for the aged, infirm, or 
incurable. The communal hospices are required to receive with- 
out payment, so far as their resources extend, all aged, infirm, 
and incurable persons who have legal settlement in the same com- 
mune. The intercommunal and cantonal asylums are under a 
similar obligation. The intention is to utilize all resources so as 
to make the new burden as light as possible and avoid duplication 
of agencies and of expences. The state is required to contribute 
to the expenses of construction or rent of asylums. Plans for 
building must be approved in advance by the minister of the 
interior; that is to say, by the corps of experts in the bureau 
which supervises and directs public assistance. 

TITLE V. JURISDICTION 

Disputes in relation to matters of settlement are considered 
by the council of the prefecture of the department where the aged, 
infirm, or incurable person has his residence. In case of dis- 

*Law of August 10, 1871, Arts. 60, 61. 
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agreement between the administrative commissions of asylums 
and the prefects, or between the burcaux de bienfaisance or asy- 
lums and the municipal councils, the decision is made by the 
council of the prefecture of the department where the establish- 
ment is situated. The decisions of the council of the prefecture 
are subject to revision by the council of state. 


TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

In all legislation the city of Paris must have an exceptional 
place on account of the peculiarities of the administrative prob- 
lems of the metropolis. The adaptations called for are adjusted 
by regulations of public administration ; it would be impossible to 
arrange all details in a general law. : 

The necessary legal papers are exempted from stamp duties 
and fees of registration. Special clauses cover the cases of 
vagrants and of the insane. The proposed law is to take effect six 
months after publication. A regulation of public administration, 
made within three months after publication, is to determine the 
measures necessary for carrying it into effect. 


ESTIMATES OF COST 
It is easy to learn the approximate number of aged and incur- 
able persons in France. There are about 1,900,000 persons over 
seventy years of age, or about 5 per cent. of the population. The 
number of infirm and incurable persons under seventy years is 
somewhat less. But no exact statement of the number who are 
really indigent can be made. The Senate report estimates that 
the number of aged persons who will need relief will be about 
114,000, and of incurables about 76,000, or 190,000 in all. A 
basis for further calculations is found in the statistics of the 
bureaux de bienfaisance and of other forms of public charity. 
The total expenditures of the bureau de bienfaisance are now 
35,553,491 francs; those of beds of hospices, about 30,000,000 
francs. The expenditures under the law of obligatory medical 
relief were in 1899 about 8,500,000 francs in the departmental 
services, and 7,864,999.66 francs in the autonomous communes. 
Senator Strauss estimates that the additional expense involved in 
the new law will be about 43,000,000 francs : 
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Endowments and special resources 
Contribution of communes 
Contribution of departments 
Contribution of the state 


Experience alone can supply exact data, and the policy of 
administrators will affect the final result. But the bill is careful 
to restrict the sum which can be expended, so there will be no blind 
leap into the dark. The only question is whether the provision 
made will be adequate. It will at least be an improvement on the 
present methods, and it will furnish a foundation for further 
experience. It is hoped that the complementary bills relating to 
workingmen’s insurance, now under discussion, will complete a 
system of social legislation, and place France, along with Ger- 
many, in the first rank of nations which not only tax all citizens, 
and require of them in times of war their surrender of life, but 
which offer to the humblest citizen the assurance of support in 
the emergencies of existence. 
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ITALIAN IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


G. E. DI PALMA CASTIGLIONE 
New York 


At this time Italian immigration has reached the highest 
point yet attained, and perhaps to be attained in the future. 

The Italians, who until 1879 had contributed but a meager 
part to the mass of energy which immigration represents, since 
that year, have gone on giving an element more and more relevant 
to the general body of immigration. In the last three years they 
_ have taken the lead among the diverse nationalities of the Old 
World which furnished men to this, the younger nation of the 
New World. This is shown in the following table, which indi- 
cates, by decades, the proportion of the Italian element to the 
entire immigration into the United States: 


TABLE I 


Total Vearly Average Percentage 


408 4! 
2,258 226 
1,870 167 
9,231 923 

11,728 1,173 
55,759 5,576 
307,309 30,731 
655,668 65,567 
741,986 185,496 


OOC 


1,786,217 


The increase of Italian immigration into the United States, 
rather than depending upon the general increase of the emigra- 
tion from Italy, is the effect of a change of direction of the mass 
of Italian immigrants, as is shown in the next table, which gives 
the percentage represented by the Italian emigration to the 
United States as compared with the entire emigration from Italy: 
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TABLE II 


As is clearly seen from these figures, it is only during the last 
few years that the Italians represent a large percentage of general 
immigration into the United States. This fact is accounted for, 
in part if not entirely, by the diminution of prosperity in the 
South American republics, where, because of the greater simi- 
larity of climate, and race, customs, and language, the Italians 
have always preferred to emigrate.!. For some time, however, the 
South American labor markets have been traversing periods of 
depression, which at present show no signs of disappearing; and 
consequently they have had, and still have, an immediate and 
strong repercussion upon the human current which flows in that 
direction. Moreover, the Italian emigration, which was formerly 
subventioned and encouraged by the Brazilian government, has 
been restrained by the Italian authorities because of the insuffi- 
ciency of legislation in Brazil for the protection of the Italian 
laborers, who were unable to exact the payment of their wages 
from the masters of the haciendas, to the plowing and cultivation 
of which they devoted their labor. Recently, however, a 
remedial law has been approved by the Brazilian parliament, and 


1It is a well-known fact that in the Argentine Republic and contiguous states, 
and to a certain extent in Brazil, the Italians represent the predominating factor 
of the foreign population, and in these countries, especially the first-named, they 
have succeeded in imprinting their own national character upon many of the social 


manifestations of these communities. 
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it is probable that in a short time the Italian government will 
withdraw its opposition, and that Brazil will again take up the 
work of encouraging Italian immigration. In such event, the 
immigratory current toward the United States will undergo a 
certain change, and necessarily diminish. It may be foreseen, 
therefore, that the succeeding years will bring into the United 
States a progressively decreasing number of Italians. Neverthe- 
less, even in view of these facts, it will be of interest to study in 
detail the present immigration into the United States. The anal- 
ysis of this immigratory current will form a basis for a true 
conception by American public opinion of its greater or less 
desirability, and, by showing its component parts and its distribu- 
tion over the areas of the United States, will indicate what is 
necessary to be done, either by private enterprise or by the gov- 
ernment, to utilize the qualities and energies which it brings into 
the country. 

For the sake of brevity, and also because it is only in recent 
years that Italian immigration has assumed important propor- 
tions, the four years 1901-4 have been selected for the purposes 
of this study. It is thought that this limitation will not be 
prejudicial to a general conception of the entire Italian immigra- 
tion, as in the preceding years it was composed of similar elements. 

According to the statistics compiled by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, the entire Italian immigration, from the point of view of 
its derivation, has been divided, in the last three years, as follows: 


TABLE III 
Year Northern Ital Southern I | _ Per Cent. of 
y uithern Italy Total | Southern Italians 
22,103 115,704 137,807 83.23 
27,620 152,915 180,535 84.70 
37,429 196,117 233,546 83.97 
36,699 159,329 196,028 81.28 


It is southern Italy, then, which furnishes the greater number 
of immigrants. The southern element represents more than 
8o per cent. of the total. This fact is explained by the geograph- 
ical position of Italy. While the exuberance of the northern 
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Italian population can overflow toward the north of Europe, in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria, the overplus of southern 
Italians has only the North African coast and the Americas. To 
Africa, and especially Tripoli, where they have founded flourish- 
ing agricultural colonies, the Sicilians from the southern and 
eastern part of their island direct their steps, while to America, 
North and South, turn those who come from the territory south 
of Tuscany, to the extreme point of Calabria and the northern 
part of Sicily. In this portion of Italy clusters a closely packed 
population which presents an average density to the square kilo- 
meter sometimes superior to the average density of the whole of 
Italy (113). This mass of people, generally very prolific, has no 
industries, its only source of production being agriculture, which 
in these last decades has suffered severe crises, one more violent 
than the other, principally those which have affected the sale of 
wine and oranges. 

Submerged in their prolification, impoverished by the decline 
of agriculture, and discouraged by the unjust distribution of taxes 
between the north and the south, to these people emigration offers 
the only relief, and they desert the land which produces in abund- 
ance the good things of the earth, for which there is little demand, 
and at first temporarily, but afterward permanently, abandon 
their native country to establish themselves in others where they 
find conditions sufficient for their maintenance. 

The emigration from the southern provinces of Italy is 
destined to continue until the general conditions are changed, or 
until a diminution of the birth-rate establishes equilibrium between 
production and population. As neither of these solutions is 
probable before a period yet remote, emigration must necessarily 
remain a permanent feature for a long time to come, and, what is 
more important —a point which the reader should note particu- 
larly —it must assume more and more the character of definitive 
emigration to the countries where these people have found means 
to live and prosper. From this it will readily be seen that the cry 
of danger, which many Americans still repeat, is without founda- 
tion in fact. That the accusation, so readily made against the 
Italians, that they come here only for a time, and return to their 
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home country with their accumulated gains, has no substantial 
basis, is well established by the American consul at Naples in his 
reports, which state that, if the southern Italian emigrant returns 
once, or even a second time, to Italy, he finally gives up repatria- 
tion, and, together with his wife and family, goes back to the 
United States with the firm idea of remaining there permanently. 

Such conclusion is favored also by the consideration of two 
other series of data, which indirectly re-confirm it: (1) the num- 
ber of immigrants who have been in the United States before, and 
(2) the number of those leaving to return to Mediterranean 
ports. The following table is an extract from the figures gathered 
by the Bureau of Immigration : 


TABLE IV 


IMMIGRANTS WuHo Have BEEN IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 


Northern Italians Southern Italians Total 


3,017 11,524 14,524 
3,475 11,829 15,304 
4,452 12,619 17,071 
5,163 14,870 20,033 


Of 741,986 who came to the United States during the four 
years, 66,932 had been here before. They had therefore decided 
not to repeat the experiment of repatriation. 

Before giving the figures collected for (2) it must be noted 
that they were furnished by the reports of the conferences of the 
different transportation companies which serve between the ports 
of the United States and the Mediterranean, from the agents of 
the Compafiia Transatlantica of Barcelona and the Compagnie 
Transatlantique Frangaise; and, also, that these data include not 
only Italians, but all third-class passengers for Mediterranean 
ports and Havre. How many among these may be Italians is 
difficult to determine, but, considering that these companies touch 
not only at Italian ports, but also at French and Spanish, and 
remembering that eastern and southern Europeans return gener- 
ally by way of Italy, and Belgians by way of Havre, it cannot be 
far from the truth, after deducting 15 per cent. from the com- 
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panies’ figures, to consider the balance as the approximate num- 
ber of Italians who during the three years have left the United 
States. Proceeding in such manner, we have the following table, 
in which the calendar and not the fiscal year is used :? 


TABLE V 


| Italians Sailed from 


| the United States Italians Arrived 


32,266 143,071 
48,684 201,260 
83,333 235,088 


579.419 


The number of Italians, then, who left the United States in 
the three years represents, as the largest approximate number, a 
little more than one-fourth of the total number arrived in the 
same period. 

Uniting the data derived from the last two tables with the 
general considerations, it may be seen that Italian immigration 
is not temporary in character, but a permanent contribution to the 


American population. Observation and knowledge of general 
conditions in those regions of Italy whence flows the stream of 
immigration into the United States, as well as into the other 
parts of the globe toward which the Italians direct their emigra- 
tion, strengthen the opinion already expressed. It is certain that 


among the enormous mass of Italians arrived and arriving in this 

?From the official publications of the Italian government for the calendar 
years 1902 and 1903 we have the following data in regard to the passengers arrived 
at the ports of Naples and Genoa from the United States: 


1902 3903 


7,859 5.571 
Arrived at Naples ............2.5+: 44,357 72,662 


52,216 78,233 


These figures include all passengers landed in Italy, either Italians or for- 
eigners. The totals are different from those derived from the calculation made 
upon the figures supplied by the navigation companies, but they only tend to 
confirm our conclusion in regard to the small number of Italian immigrants in the 
United States who go back to Italy. 
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land there are some who, temperamentally unadapted to struggle 
in new climatic and social conditions, or already too advanced in 
life to take root in a new soil, prefer to finish their life where it 
began, and decide to return to Italy. Apart from the fact that 
this phenomenon is common to all immigratory currents, it 
should be considered a fortunate circumstance, and not a cause of 
contempt for Italians, since of all who come here, only those 
remain permanently who are more adapted to be absorbed in the 
new environment, and such represent the very large majority of 
Italian immigrants. 

An analysis of Italian immigration in respect to sex gives the 
following results: 

TABLE VI 


Nor THERN ITALIANS SouTHERN ITALIANS 


Male Female Male Female Male Female 


17,852 4,251 90,395 25,209 108,247 29,560 
22,425 5,195 124,536 28,379 146,961 33,574 
30,477 6,952 158,939 37,178 189,416 44,130 
28,784 7,915 122,770 36,559 155,554 44,474 


A glance at these figures is sufficient to perceive the large pre- 
ponderance of males. To bring out this fact more clearly, a table 
showing the percentage of females in the total number of immi- 
grants coming from the north and south is here appended : 


TABLE VII 


South | Total 


18.20 18.55 18.59 
18.57 18.95 18.03 


19.23 21.87 21.444 
21.56 23.00 | 22.68 


Among immigrants from the north as well as among those 
from the south we find the males in the same large proportion, 
which proves the strength of the Italian immigration, in that it 
consists almost entirely of individuals who must work for their 
living, and not of women, who, to a certain extent, must depend 
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upon others. This is explained by the work they are called to 
perform —a kind of work where the presence of women would be 
a hindrance and not an aid. The Italian women belonging to this 
class, should they come in large numbers, would be unable to find 
work, and would be obliged to depend upon the men, who, 
employed as day laborers and paid small wages, would find it 
difficult to maintain families, which in America requires large 
means. 

The vigor of Italian immigration is further demonstrated by 
the abundance of individuals between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five. The figures are given in the table below: 


TABLE VIII 


NORTHERN ITALIANS SouTHERN ITALIANS 


4s Years Under 14 45 Years Under 14 45 Years 
and Over Years and Over Years and Over 


1,117 14,794 9,593 17,624 10,710 
1,376 16,954 12,216 19,169 13,692 
1,419 21,619 9,837 | 25,023 11,256 
1,537 20,895 9,443 | 24,528 10,980 


PERCENTAGE 


5-05 13.64 8.29 12.79 
4.98 11.08 7.98 10.61 
3-79 11.02 5.00 10.71 
4.18 13.11 5.92 12.51 


Referring to the above tables, it can be seen that the number 
of boys and old men does not surpass 20 per cent. of the entire 
immigration, except in the year 1901, and then but slightly. The 
great majority, then, is composed not only of individuals who can 
procure directly the means of subsistence, but of young men who 
are physically capable of working immediately upon landing. 

The physical integrity of Italian immigration is also shown by 
the negligible number refused access to the United States by the 
immigration authorities at the ports. The small number deported, 
besides proving the florid health of the Italian immigrants, shows 
also the infinitely few excluded for political, economical, or moral 
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reasons. The figures below demonstrate the exactness of these 


observations: 
TABLE IX 


NuMBER OF DERARRED 


Cause of Rejection |- 


Idiots 

Insane 

Paupers 
Dangerously ill.. 
Convicts 
Prostitutes 
Contract laborers 


Igor | 
| 


| 2| 
ee | 
1292 (1343 | 
10 | 30 | 40 | 
2 2} 


67 125 19 


| 
| 


1902 


1903 


| | | | | | 
North |South | Total | North |South | Total North |South Total 


5 


51 |2049 [2100 


It 


7| 


100! 111 | 


160 |2164 (2324 


| 
1| 3 4 
| 141 |1396 |1537 
35| 270 


9| 147) 156| 
25| 25 


49 | 


83| 508 


243 [2813 |3056 261 |2092 2353 


128 |1455|1583| 78 |2235 |2323 | 


To bring out more clearly the extremely small number refused 
access, the percentage of the total number of immigrants is here 
given : 

TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE OF THE DEBARRED IN TOTAL ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 


Northern Southern 


| 
Italians 
| 


| 
Italians | 


| 1.25 


1.36 
1.43 
8.38 | 


0.57 
0.60 | 
0.71 


| 
| 


As is shown, the number of deported does not exceed 1.3 per 
cent. of the total number of immigrants. This is the result of 
severe legislative action in Italy, which forbids emigration to all 
persons comprised,in the categories excluded by the American 
laws. The Italian government has established special offices at 
every port of departure to enforce the laws of emigration. 
Another safeguard is the inspection by the salaried physicians 
attached to the American consulates in Italy. These physicians, 
with the acquiescence of the Italian authorities, and furnished 
with the permission of the navigation companies, inspect one by 
one all the departing emigrants, and prevent those from leaving 
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who, according to their opinion, would not be allowed to land in 
America. Thus it is seen that, by the Italian government’s work, 
all elements which could menace law and order in the United 
States are removed from the emigratory stream, while the con- 
sular physicians see to it that it is freed from those individuals 
who might imperil the public health. The insignificant number 
refused access by the United States authorities is composed of the 
few who at times succeed, owing to the enormous number embark- 
ing, in eluding the vigilance of the Italian authorities and the 
inspection of the consular physicians. 

The preceding data therefore authorize the statement that the 
Italian immigration into the United States is vigorous and desir- 
able from the physical point of view, and pure and healthy from 
the moral point of view. 

The question of education now presents itself. Analytical 
investigation of the Italian immigration from this point of view 
gives the following results: 


TABLE XI 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES tn TOTAL 
ILLITERATES OVER FouRTEEN YEARS 


Northern Southern 
Italians Italians 


| 
| 


Total Northern Southern 


3122 | $8,493 
3,556 | 76,529 
4,283 | 84,512 
4,150 | 74,889 


80,085 12.87 
88,795 11.45 
75,039 11.31 


50.00 44-35 
43.09 38.01 
47.00 40.32 


61,615 14.12 | 50.55 45-44 
| 


The progressive improvement in regard to primary instruc- 
tion is evident. The year 1901 shows a proportion of over 45 per 
cent. of illiteracy; the year 1904, about 40 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, illiteracy remains a characteristic disadvantage of the Italian 
immigrants, especially those from southern Italy. The difference 
of intellectual conditions between the north and south of Italy 
is the result of long years of misgovernment and neglect in the 
provinces of southern Italy. Although in these provinces, as well 
as in the whole of Italy, the law of compulsory elementary educa- 
tion is now in force, yet complex circumstances, among which 
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may be named low financial conditions and lack of administration 
in the communes, have hindered the southern populations from 
enjoying the fruit of legislative action in the same proportion as 
the northern populations have been able to do. Healthier eco- 
nomic conditions, the communes administered by more modern 
classes than the governing officials in the south, have, in a little 
more than forty years of national life, almost obliterated the 
plague spot of illiteracy in the northern parts of Italy. Illiteracy 
must diminish, as in fact it has always diminished, among the 
immigrants; but it remains in relatively large proportion because 
improvement in this respect is necessarily slow. The question 
arises then: Is the illiteracy of the Italian immigrants a menace 
to those countries — especially the United States —to which they 
betake themselves ? 

Many writers upon immigration have given this question first 
place when speaking of the greater or less desirability of the same, 
but a closer view of the subject cannot but disclose the exaggera- 
tion of those who maintain that a heavy percentage of illiteracy 
is a grave peril for the United States. In the first place, illiteracy 
is not a new fact, nor can it be affirmed to be a characteristic of 
Italian immigration alone, because we ignore the number of illit- 
erates in the great immigratory currents which in the past fifty 
years have inundated this country. Only during the last few 
years has it become a feature of immigration statistics to take note 
of illiteracy. Given the relative recency of the acceptance of the 
principle of compulsory popular education in European states, 
and keeping in mind the origin of the Irish and German immi- 
grants (who formed the bulk of the immigration into the United 
States in the past), coming, as they did, from the least developed 
regions of their respective countries, it is not difficult to believe 
that the proportion of illiterates was, if not equal, at least little 
inferior, to that which the Italian immigration actually presents. 
As is well known, the Irish and Germans become elements of 
force and prosperity in the new country in which they settled. 
What, then, are the criteria for judging the desirability of immi- 
grants? First, the possibility of utilizing the qualities of the new- 
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comers, and, second, the facility of absorption, with the loss of 
the distinctive character of their national origin. 

When the Italian may be utilized in the development of the 
country’s mines, the culture of its lands, and the embellishment 
of its cities, his grammatical attainments in his own language 
may well be a negligible quantity. A country in its period of 
development has need of brawn as well as brain, and the vigor of 
the Italian as a laborer cannot be placed in doubt; and, therefore, 
considered in the light of the first criterion for judgment, the 
Italian immigration cannot be held to be undesirable. 

In regard to the facility of absorption, illiteracy should be an 
advantage in the work of Americanizing newcomers. The indi- 
vidual who cannot read brings fewer impressions and ideas from 
his native country than one who has been able through education 
to observe the movements in which he was born and bred. The 
illiterate man, in some respects, and especially if he comes from 
the rural regions, is more like a child. While deficient in past 
impressions, he has an intellectual freshness and curiosity. His 
adaptability to a new environment, therefore, will be accomplished 
more rapidly and with greater ease, like that of a child’s. More- 
over, instruction does not necessarily include the idea of intelli- 
gence, and when the observations made upon the physical force 
and vigor of the Italians are joined to those made upon their 
intellectual brightness (Italians of southern Italy are noted for 
their quickness of perception and other strong mental qualities), 
one is forced to the conclusion that the percentage of illiteracy 
among the Italians cannot constitute a peril for the United States, 
and, further, that this defect may even become an aid to the work 
of assimilation. 

Instead of meditating exclusion for the illiterate immigrant, 
it would be much more logical and just to add to the conditions 
demanded for obtaining citizenship the obligation, not only of 
stammering a few English words, but of speaking and writing 
English. In such manner the intellectual youth of the illiterate 
immigrant would come to be exploited effectively for the advance- 
ment of his Americanization. Apart from this, however, it is use- 
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ful to note that the illiteracy existing among the immigrants is 
reduced only in small proportion among their children. The cen- 
sus of 1900 establishes this fact. On the other hand, the same 
census shows that the children of new immigrants manifest 
greater diligence in study, and greater profit from it, than do the 
children of parents born in America. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
first-mentioned class, and 65 per cent. of the second, frequented 
the schools. Of 30,404,762 persons of ten years and over, born of 
American parents, 1,737,803, or 5.7 per cent., were illiterates; 
while of 10,958,803 persons born of foreign parents, only 179,- 
384, or 1:67 per cent., were in the same condition. It is necessary 
only to cite, in regard to Italian immigration, the deductions 
made by Mr. R. P. Falkner with respect to all immigration from 
southern Italy: “ From the foregoing analysis it should, I think, 
be clear that the evidence of a declining average of intelligence 
and capacity, which has been alleged to characterize recent immi- 
gration, is just as inconclusive as that brought forward to show 
an increasing volume.” 

The usefulness of a body of immigration, as has been pointed 
out before, can be judged only by the mass of capacities it brings 
into countries, and the relation of the same to the work demanded 
by the country’s needs. As an immigration of learned people into 
an undeveloped country could be a detriment rather than an 
advantage to its interests, so an immigration of laborers into a 
country already well provided in that respect might be held to be 
perilous for its economic and social order. 

Taking up this part of the subject, it is necessary to ascertain 
what kind of work the Italians know how to do, and what produc- 
tive capacities they possess; and from this can be seen in what 
numbers they may be utilized in the United States. 

The following table shows the three larger categories of 
Italian immigration constituted of farmers, farm laborers, and 
laborers : 
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TABLE XII 


Farm laborers 6,455 
10,143 


16,607 


North | | Total North | South 


269 
42,471 


Farmers 200 878 260 
Farm laborers. ....| 6,462 32,391 | 38,853 5,154 


85,242 104,102 


| 
Laborers 15,622 | 101,304 | 13.526 42,502 | 


22,284 141,035 | 19,940 


All of this part of the immigration originates in the rural 
districts of Italy; even those classified by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration as laborers are in fact peasants. The enormous majority 
comes from the south, and, as is shown by the statistics published 
by the Italian government, the urban population in general, and 
that of the south in particular, does not emigrate except in very 
small proportion. It is misleading to consider the laborers as 
distinct from the farm laborers; actually they form but one class, 
and, with the tillers of the soil, represent the total agricultural 
element. They constitute more than one-half of the entire immi- 
gration, and, as the gross figures do not bring out clearly the 
characteristic note of the observation, it can be seen by the per- 
centage table below : 

TABLE XIII 


Northern 


Year Italians Italians 


54.60 60.21 
60.12 63.86 
61.14 60.55 
51.60 53.50 


} 
j 
i 
i 1901 | 1902 
: North | South | Total | North | South | Total 
| | | 
140 | 149 
| 39,128 | 45,583 
| 38,396 68,539 
Total...........| 12,069 | 69,783 | 81,852 | 97,664 114,271 
1903 | 1904 
| 
529 
47,625 
56,028 
‘ 
i 
r PERCENTAGE OF THE AGRICULTURAL ELEMENTS IN TOTAL ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 
| Total 
59-39 
63.29 
| 60.38 
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In the three years under consideration — except the first — the 
urban population, made up of skilled workmen and professionals, 
represents less than 40 per cent.; the remainder consists of farm 
laborers more or less skilled in the art of agriculture. Thus it is 
readily seen that the Italians in large majority should find their 
way to the fields of agriculture, the ground adapted to the develop- 
ment of their activites. There they would find the greatest advan- 
tage with the least proportionate sacrifice, and at the same time 
would be able to contribute most effectively to the increasing 
productivity and wealth of the United States. 

Before observing the actual direction taken by the Italians 
once disembarked, it is well to note what capital, in addition to 
their personnel, they bring with them. This investigation gives 
the following results: 


TABLE XIV 


| 
| Amount of Money 
Shown by the Average per Capita 
Italian Immigrants 


$1,523,284 $12.67 
3,018,641 14-47 
2,123,625 13.09 
2,100,664 20.00 


The figures reported show a progressive improvement in the 
amount of money brought by the Italians. These figures, it must 
be observed, cannot be considered exact, because the Italian peas- 
ant in general, and the southern Italian in particular, is diffident 
toward strangers and obstinate in refusing to make known his 
personal affairs, and still more so when it is a question of money 
in his possession. It can well be imagined, then, that a large 
number of immigrants have kept hidden the exact amount of 
money they possessed; so much the more so owing to the wide- 
spread opinion among them that $10 is a sufficient sum to own 
up to at the port in order to obtain admittance into the country. 

Allowing for this, however, it is but just to say that the Italian 
immigration is composed principally of poor people in the strictest 
sense of the word— people who have not enough money to pay 
transportation expenses from the ports of disembarkation, and 
who must find work immediately upon disembarking. 


Year 
1903 
1904 
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Having examined in detail the ethnic and demographic com- 
position of the Italian immigration, and having seen the condi- 
tions, physical, economic, social, and financial, which it presents, 
it remains to study the direction taken by the immigrants toward 
the different parts of the country. The figures below indicate the 
percentage of Italian immigrants who have directed their steps 
toward the different geographic divisions of the United States, 
according to the origin of the immigrants, during the four years 
under consideration : 


TABLE XV 


| NorrHern ITALIANS SouTHERN ITALIANS 


| | | | 
| #99 | | 1903 | 1904 | | | 1905 | 1904 


North Atlan. Div| 61 | 28 | 59 56 | 8 


| 8 
North Centr. Div.) 16 | 18 | 18 | 17 
| 


South Atlan. Div.| 1 2 
South Centr. Div.| 2 2 3 


Western Division) 20 | 20 20 | 


3 | 
| 
| 
| 


100 | 100 


| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 


The percentages are referred to as approximative, exact fig- 
ures not being necessary to show the objective points. 

By these data it is seen that the northern states of the Union 
absorb more than go per cent. of the Italian immigration, less a 
small fraction from the north of Italy, which goes to the western 
states. The great majority of the Italians remain in the vicinity 
of the ports of disembarkation; and even those who travel west, 
instead of dispersing in the eleven states and territories which 
form that division, concentrate mostly in California, which fact is 
set forth in the following figures: 


TABLE XVI 


PERCENTAGE OF NorTHERN ITALIANS DrrREcTED TO CALIFORNIA OF ALL 
NorTHERN ITALIANS WeEstT-BouNnD 


if | 1860 
| 
86 | 85 | | 82] 80 
i 8 8 | 10 | 10 
2 | 3 | 2 2 
Je 2 | 3 
1 | 1 | 4] 
| 
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Neglecting to consider this tendency of a part of the northern 
Italian immigrants to concentrate in California, precisely the most 
populous point of the Western Division, it is well to return to the 
principal deductions to be made from Table XV; i. e., the 
enormous prevalence of Italians in the states of the North Atlantic 
and North Central Divisions. The figures below set forth that in 
these divisions the great majority of the Italians are concentrated 
in a few states: 

TABLE XVII 


Nortu ATLANTIC Division 


| 1903 | 1904 | r90r | xg02 | 1903 | 1904 | rg0r | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 


| 1902 


New York.........| 50.44 | 46.17 | 42.91 | aad 60.57 | 60.68 53.82 56.14 | 59.37 | 59-10 | 53.09 | 5,445 


Pennsylvania 30.87 | 30.15 | 33.87 | 31.96 | 20.58 | 24.79 | 25.3% | 22.29 | 21.78 | 21.37 | 26.30 | 2,350 
New Jersey........| 5.00] 6.84! 5.22] 5.17 $-79| 3-47] 7.76| 5.70] 5.70| 5.83] 744 
Massachusetts 8.64 9-43 | 10.13 | 10.46) 7.25) 9-00) 7.41 | 8.03 | 7.41 | 8.32 861 
Connecticut ....... 32| 6.13] 5.63] 6.46 3-67 3-38 | 3.34| 3-47| 3-34/ 3-34] 3.95] 386 


North CENTRAL Division 


39.53 | 47-56 | 47.75 | 43.20 | 50.16 as 39-89 é 
25.62 | 21.14 | 18.25 | 12.51 | 8.32| 7.16/ 9.85] 7.26 bom 
7-49 | 7-57] 9-92 26.74 34-50 | 33.67 35-47 — 


The data are wanting for showing what centers of population 
in the states considered become the final destination of the immi- 
grants, or in what proportions they are scattered in the different 
parts of these states. It can be assumed, however, that the mass 
of Italians cannot spread in the farming lands, since these farms 
are already occupied, and it may be affirmed that the immigrants 
go to augment the population of the cities, and principally the 
large cities. This idea is favored by common observation, by the 
census of 1900, and by the conclusions of Dr. Tosti in his study 
of the Italian population of New York state. According to the 
census of 1900, 62.4 per cent. of the Italians established in the 
United States were settled in centers whose population was 
greater than 25,000. According to Dr. Tosti, who secured data 
up to December, 1903, of 486,175 Italians resident in New York 
state, 382,775, or 78.7 per cent., were established in New York 
city. 

The conclusion, then, from the figures reported is that more 
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than 8o per cent. of the Italians settle in the states of the northern 
divisions, and that from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of these 
concentrate in the large cities. Remembering now the arts and 
trades of the Italians, as established by the data given previously, 
it is seen that, while more than 60 per cent. of them are peasants 
and farmers, instead of going to the agricultural districts, they 
come to increase the urban populations of the United States. 

The concentration of the Italians in the large cities is as detri- 
mental to themselves as it is to the United States. The peasant 
who establishes himself in a large American city cannot be any- 
thing but a laborer; all of his technical qualities are lost both to 
himself and to the country which harbors him. ‘The Italian peas- 
ant, who has had centuries of experience in tilling the land, who 
understands all kinds of cultivation, who is not only expert in 
viniculture, but also in the culture of all the vegetables and fruits 
of his new country, is giving but the minimum part of his pro- 
ductive habits, i. e., his physical force. 

The evils of concentration do not consist only in this disper- 
sion of energy, or rather this mistaken employment of forces ; they 
are not only economic evils, but they extend also to the moral 
and political fields. In fact, the Italian immigrant as a laborer, 
alternating only between stone-breaking and ditching, remains 
an alien to the country. The immigrant, to whatever nationality 
he may belong, does not feel himself a part of the collectivity as 
long as no ties, first ¢conomic, then moral, are formed to attach 
him to the new soil. The laborer cannot form these ties while 
he remains a machine, pure and simple, furnishing only brute 
force, and no special interest can be felt in the work he accom- 
plishes. Thus the Italian immigrant, thrust into the large cities, 
surrounded and outclassed by those who do not understand him 
and whom he does not understand, shuts himself in with his 
fellow-countrymen and remains indifferent to all that happens 
outside of the quarters inhabitated by them. Although renoun- 
cing the idea of repatriation, because he knows the economic 
conditions in his own country forbid, and becoming an American 
citizen, he remains always a stranger to the new country. 

The crowding into the large American cities brings other 
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harmful effects. The cost of living in the northern states, and 
especially in the large centers, is very high, while the wages, on 
account of the greater competition, are relatively low. This lack 
of equilibrium imposes upon the Italian large material sacrifices 
which deplete him physically and lower him socially. The high 
rents force him to live in the worst quarters and in restricted 
space. In the Italian quarters of New York and Philadelphia 
can be seen the alleged lodging-houses, with seven or eight or 
even ten persons occupying one bedroom. Families of seven or 
more members crowd into houses containing only two rooms, one 
of which is the kitchen. This mode of existence, apart from the 
fact that it is fruitful in the development and extension of infec- 
tious diseases, renders the people vile in their personal habits, 
and, as has been alluded to before, makes them appear repulsive 
to the Americans. If these material conditions influence the 
Italians to feel no sincere or profound attachment to the adopted 
country, on the other hand they influence the native American 
to disdain the newcomers, thus causing a reciprocal psychologic 
state of mind which is a powerful obstacle in the way of 
assimilation. 

But the influence of this agglomeration of the Italians goes 
still farther, for, besides the evils already spoken of, it furnishes 
an effective stimulus for the development and deepening of moral 
corruption. Among Italian immigrants, as among all others, 
there are certain elements which belong to no class, having lived 
the life of all, with no trade or capacity for honest work of any 
kind. Such people have no moral curb or scruple, and prey upon 
the others. They find in the swarming Italian quarters of the large 
American cities fruitful fields in which to exercise their baneful 
powers for the despoliation of their countrymen, who, ignorant 
and ingenuous, become their ready victims. In the guise of 
agents, solicitors, or journalists, they extort money. As found- 
ers of gambling dens and houses of ill-fame, they organize 
schemes of blackmail and other crimes. It is among these people 
that the ward politicians find their agents. The existence of 
people like these depends upon the crowded conditions referred 
to. The number of such individuals is not large, but they are 
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indefatigable propagators of corruption among the immigrants. 

Thus are conditions formed which, while placing obstacles in 
the way of reciprocal advantage, ruin the Italian immigrant 
morally, materially, and physically. 

It is not the large number of Italian immigrants which con- 
stitutes a peril for the United States. The immigrants are young, 
honest, strong, and overflowing with energy; they possess poten- 
tially all the factors to represent an increase of development of 
the American people. The real danger is their concentration in 
the large cities, their defective distribution in the territory of the 
republic, which renders impossible their proper utilization, and 
forms an ever-increasing plethora of labor in the more populous 
states, while at other points there is a large and unsatisfied need 
of laboring-men. 

The problem is not, as some are inclined to think, to find 
means for limiting or stopping the immigratory current, but to 
avoid the evils of concentration, and to find a way effectually to 
distribute the mass of immigration. 

What causes provoke the concentration of Italians in the large 
cities? Why is it that these peasants prefer to live in crowded 
centers, rather than to scatter over the country, where they would 
be able to continue the art of agriculture and find the most appro- 
priate outlet for their energies? Looking for the causes of this 
phenomenon will aid powerfully to solve the problem, and a 
brief survey of present and former conditions reveals the two 
principal causes: (a) the poverty of the Italian immigrants; 
(b) their previous mode of existence. 

As has been demonstrated, the average amount of capital of 
the newcomer is a sum which, at the most, enables him to live 
without work ten or twelve days. If work be not found in that 
limited period, he must turn for help to his countrymen or to 
public charity. He has no time —aside from all other difficulties 
encountered, such as ignorance of the language, difference in all 
the conditions of life, etc., etc.—to study the advantage or dis- 
advantage of points in the United States where he might be able 
to develop his activities. Even if he knew before landing that the 
South or West was adapted to his needs, his lack of funds would 
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prevent his using that knowledge. Furthermore, the same lack 
of money forbids him to choose work in the fields, for, although 
better paid, it depends upon circumstances, which he has neither 
time nor money to command, and the fact that the land can be 
bought at a low price must be neglected, while he is glad to secure 
any kind of work which will provide for his present needs. 

In addition to the economic causes, there is another, far more 
complex, because derived from habits of life which have obtained 
for centuries. The population of southern Italy is composed in 
great part of peasant farm laborers massed in large boroughs, 
which might be called cities, not for the perfection and complexity 
of their municipal and social life, but for their number of inhabit- 
ants. In order to live in these crowded haunts and mix with 
their fellows, the peasants walk morning and night several miles 
to and from the fields. They leave their homes long before dawn 
and return after sunset. This custom arose in feudal days, when 
the organization for public safety was deficient, and existed in 
those communities until the foundation of Italian unity, thus 
forming tendencies and psychological conditions in the peasant 
peculiar to him. 

A study of the character of the southern Italians shows that 
they cannot live isolated; the conditions indicated above have 
formed in them the necessity of living in homogeneous groups, 
to reunite with their own kind. At the same time, they have 
acquired great diffidence toward the outside world of all who do 
not belong to the nucleus in which they were born and bred. Such 
tendencies, however, with the conditions which created them, 
are slowly passing away, but are yet strong enough to influence 
the deliberations of the individual, and especially in his choice of 
a mode of life. 

This fear of isolation and this distrust of strangers become 
stronger and deeper in a new, strange country, and the peasant, 
although provided with money enough to buy and stock a small 
farm, finds in his own social needs a powerful obstacle to the 
realization of such a plan; but, joined with a sufficient number 
of his own countrymen in similar financial conditions, he does not 
hesitate to choose the farm. 
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These, then, are the principal reasons which account for the 
agglomeration of Italians in large cities. Suppressing them, the 
resulting evil will necssarily cease to exist. 

The means best adapted to solving this problem would appear 
to be the formation of colonizing societies which should propose 
to found agricultural colonies composed of Italian peasants. It is 
well known that the greater part of the good arable land, once 
the property of the government, has been pre-empted, and has 
become the property of railroad companies and private indi- 
viduals; but we are still far from the time in which all the good 
land will be under cultivation. Large areas await the hard and 
continued work of the laborer to be productive. As stated above, 
most of these lands belong to private corporations or individuals, 
and these should, in their own interests, favor the colonizing idea 
and aid in realizing it. 

The work of the society would consist in locating the land, 
and in providing transportation, and other expenses incident to 
the placing of the laborer in working contact with the land. A 
fixed wage-rate might be advanced, or the peasant guaranteed the 
living of himself and family until such time as the land became 
productive. The ultimate aim of the colonizing society would be 
(a) to render the peasant proprietor of the land he has put under 
cultivation, or (b) to remain proprietor of the land and administer 
the agricultural plant it has established. In the second case, the 
society would pay the laborer wages, or rent the land, exacting a 
part of the harvest. The choice of either of these two plans 
should not prejudice the practicability of success. However, the 
first would appear to be better adapted to invoke the ready forma- 
tion of colonies. Should the second plan be preferred, and the 
obligation to provide for the needs of the laborers and the land 
remain for a time, the peasants could be treated as tenants, and 
tenants with long leases, rather than as wage-earners; for only 
in this way could they be permanently established and attached 
to the land. 

It is certain that such a society, organized to place Italian 
immigrants to the best advantage, would be able to reap large 
profits upon the capital invested. The Italian peasant, if not the 
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best, is one of the best cultivators of land in Europe. Despite the 
drawbacks existing for ages in his own country, he has shown 
heroic resistance, and has confronted misfortunes and persecu- 
tions before which many others would have sustained ultimate 
defeat. In spite of all the disadvantages of climatic conditions, 
and the varying qualities of land, lack of capital, and wise admin- 
istration, ignorance of modern agricultural science and its inven- 
tions, he has known how to produce cultures of every kind. But 
in agricultural industry — different from many other forms of 
work —the most important factor of production is always the 
man. It is the capacity, the force, of the man that assures the 
success of a colonizing enterprise. In America, where he would 
find all the help he could not find in his own country, the Italian 
peasant would yield marvelous and remunerative results, if placed 
where he could prove his ability. 

Now, as never before, the conditions are propitious for an 
experiment of this nature. After many trials the cultivation of 
the mulberry tree in the United States — without which the rais- 
ing of the silk-worm would be impossible—is an assured fact. 
There are numerous plantations flourishing in several states, and 
it can be predicted that its culture will be universal in the South 
and West. Every Italian peasant understands the mulberry, and 
knows how to foster the silk-worm with its cocoon. In Italy, 
anywhere except in a very few provinces, the silk culture is under- 
taken, at some points being the only culture made, at others sub- 
sidiary. In the United States the Italian colonies could propose 
the extension and exploitation of this new fountain of riches, 
certain that it would repay largely, especially those who would 
initiate it. The United States imports all raw silk needed for 
its manufactories, which consume immense quantities. Such 
culture, aided by the experience of the Italians, would absolutely 
assure success. 

The establishment of an Italian colonization society in the 
United States would be looked upon favorably in both countries. 
Every report of the commissioner of immigration exposes the 
perils of concentration and exhorts Congress to adopt special 
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precautions for a right distribution of the new immigration.* 
It is certain that the government would give moral, if not mate- 
rial, support to such an undertaking. In Italy, attached to the 
ministry of foreign affairs, is a special bureau created for the 
purpose of protecting and advising emigrants to seek the countries 
most adapted to their needs. This bureau is more than ever con- 
vinced of the necessity of aiding the formation of agricultural 
colonies where the Italian emigrant would be able to secure condi- 
tions more favorable to his development and assimilation. 

The two governments, therefore, the one indirectly and mor- 
ally, the other directly and materially, would contribute to spur 
on the Italian immigrant toward the destination best adapted to 
him by his previous mode of living and by his special aptitude for 
tilling the soil. 

* See reports of the general commissioner of immigration for the years 1901-3 
(Washington, D. C.). 
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THE CIVIC PROBLEM FROM A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 


PROFESSOR IRA W. HOWERTH 
The University of Chicago 


The discussion of the civic problem from a sociological stand- 
point demands an explanation of what the sociological standpoint 
is. There are not a few who deny the existence of sociology, to 
say nothing of granting it the development and independence 
which the possession of a standpoint would imply. And, in spite 
of the fact that such a denial is deemed unworthy of special atten- 
tion, it must be admitted that sociology is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to speak on any subject with convincing authority. Still 
there is a sociological standpoint, and much of the confusion of 
thought in regard to civic and social questions might be avoided 
if this standpoint were always taken by those who discuss them. 


Sociology is commonly defined as the science of association. 
As such it may limit itself to the description of social phenomena 
and their causal explanation. It may be as indifferent to human 
progress, as contemptuous of the utilitarian purpose which its 


conclusions may serve, as ethically colorless, as “pure,” as the 


science of mathematics. This conception of sociology is, I think, 
as far as it goes, legitimate. But every science has its application, 
and few scientists are able to preserve the neutrality they claim 
for their science. As Arnold Toynbee said of political econo- 
mists: “‘ While affecting the reserved and serious air of students, 
[they] have all the time been found brawling in the market- 
place.” So, if sociology were merely a pure or abstract science, 
we should still undoubtedly have at least the standpoint of the 
sociologist, if not of sociology. 

*An address delivered on Civic Day, Thursday, October 6, 1904, in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at a meeting arranged by the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipalities, and the American Civic Associa- 
tion. 
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Sociology, however, is something more than a descriptive and 
explanatory science. It does not limit itself to a study of the 
past and the present, of things as they are and have been, but asks 
of every “is”’ what it ought to be. It is constructive, it is teleo- 
logical, it is a science of social values. It recognizes the unity and 
organic nature of a city or nation, and frankly proposes the 
improvement of the collective life as its end. Municipal soci- 
ology, if 1 may use that expression, projects from the best dis- 
coverable elements in municipal life a civic ideal which serves as 
a criterion and standard of judgment. It proves all things, and 
holds fast to that which is good; the good being that, and that 
only, which enhances the municipal life. Its measure of the 
good and evil consequences of facts and conditions is always in 
terms of general civic well-being. 

The sociological standpoint is, therefore, the standpoint of 
absolute impartiality with respect to the interests of a social 
group. It is the standpoint of the life of the people as a whole. 
From this standpoint all the elements of human well-being are 
duly regarded. From it we observe the actual or probable effects 
of a measure, not only upon the industrial, political, religious, 
or social interests of the municipality, but also upon its physical, 
moral, and intellectual life. From the standpoint of the political 
economist, for instance, that form of municipal government is 
best which best promotes the economic prosperity of the city; 
from the standpoint of the physician, that which best promotes 
the health of the people; but from the sociological standpoint, 
that form of government alone is best which best promotes the 
general welfare. The standpoint of sociology is, in a word, the 
standpoint from which we see all around the circle of human 
interests. 

What, then, from this standpoint, is the civic problem? The 
civic problem, as ordinarily understood, is, I suppose, the prob- 
lem of good government. Perhaps it might be stated in this 
form: Given the conditions of a municipality, what form of 
government is best applicable to it, and how may the adoption of 
that form be secured? But from the sociological standpoint the 
civic problem is something more than the problem of municipal 
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government. It is the problem of municipal life. The good and 
evil of a municipal administration are usually measured in terms 
of the dominant interest of the municipality. If these interests 
were religious, that form of government would be pronounced 
good which best subserved the interests of the church; if indus- 
trial, that form which best promoted the economic activities of 
the people. Now, the dominant interests of the average American 
municipality are industrial ahd commercial. It is a complimen- 
tary remark to say of a city that it is on a “boom.” The demand 
is, therefore, for a business administration, and in more senses 
than one. Any form of administration of municipal government 
that would drive’ away business would be, I suspect, per ipso 
facto condemned as bad. But the business interests of a city are 
not its only, nor indeed its chief, interests. They are important, 
they are fundamental; and certainly no thinking person would 
propose or advocate a system of government which would wan- 
tonly disturb them. But still business is not sacred; or, if so, it is 
not as sacred as human life. Therefore, the business which 
does not contribute to the health and happiness of the people 
ought not to be continued. The problem with respect to certain 
forms of business is not how to promote them, but how to render 
them unnecessary. Life is the test of all things —of conduct, of 
government, of institutions, of all human activity, individual or 
collective. Whatever contributes to the quantity or quality of 
life, no matter how apparently insignificant, is dignified and 
noble, is sacred, is divine. On the other hand, whatever detracts 
from, or is injurious to, life; whatever abates one jot or one 
tittle from true living, no matter how ancient and respectable it 
may be, is undignified, unworthy, ignoble. The true object of a 
city’s consideration, and of all its agencies, is the life of its citi- 
zens. The civic problem, from the sociological standpoint, is 
therefore the problem of promoting, improving, enlarging, the 
life of the people. It is the problem of general civic well-being; 
not a problem of wealth, but of weal. It is the problem of utiliz- 
ing all the powers of man and nature for the good of all the 
inhabitants of the city. It may be stated, perhaps, as follows: 
Given a municipal population with its physical, mental, and moral 
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development, its wealth and its natural resources, how can it best 
utilize these powers for the attainment of the most complete well- 
being of all its citizens? The civic problem so stated may indeed 
be considered a problem of government, providing we under- 
stand by government, not an external, and more or less independ- 
ent factor of control, but a ready servant of the people, the 
active agency through which the collective will of the munici- 
pality finds expression. But the problem will be more clearly 
grasped, I suspect, if it is conceived as a problem of the develop- 
ment and economy of force. This is the character, indeed, of 
every civic or social problem. The negative phase of the civic 
problem is how to deal with municipal waste of wealth and life. 

The thought of municipal waste is usually limited, I suppose, 
to the extravagances and corruption of municipal authorities; 
and this in itself constitutes an enormous leakage and a grave 
problem. The rapidly accumulating indebtedness of our cities, 
the increasing annual cost of such government as we have, have 
been noted with alarm by all students of municipal administra- 
tion. There is not a city in the country, perhaps, which does not 
pay more for its government than the service is worth; which does 
not support supernumerary or superannuated politicians — public 
functionaries which are either barnacles pure and simple, or rudi- 
mentary municipal organs as useless, if not as dangerous, in the 
municipal anatomy as the appendix vermiformis is in the human. 
The removal of this latter organ is said to be in the way of 
becoming a fad. Let us hope it will extend to municipal surgery. 

Examples of official waste crowd upon the student of the 
civic problem. I shall present only a single illustration from 
Chicago. A couple of years ago an investigation of the accounts 
of the West Town Board and the West Park Board showed that 
the tax-payers of our city had been for years systematically 
robbed by the wasteful and extravagant practices of these boards. 
On one original bond issue of $667,000 interest amounting to 
$1,160,400 had been paid, and the issue once refunded was half 
outstanding. The special taxes paid by the people year by year 
to meet interest and principal had gone chiefly into the pockets 
of officials, and the estimated waste was about a half million 
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of dollars. That this is a mild illustration of graft could be 
shown by other experiences of Chicago, and by that of other 
cities; but it is a typical illustration. Now, graft is, of course, 
a crime, according to any legitimate definition of that word; but 
until it is recognized as such, and its punishment is as swift and 
as severe as that of other crimes of equal enormity, a problem 
which might well absorb the whole attention of a body like this 
is how to abolish it. 

Official waste, however, great as it is, is only one phase of 
the civic problem, as it appears from our present standpoint. 
Wealth and energy not utilized for the public good; unemployed 
labor power, whether in the slums or on the boulevard; the per- 
formance of labor socially unnecessary; the premature exhaus- 
tion of labor power by too early, too long, or too strenuous 
employment, or by the unsanitary, dangerous, or degrading con- 
ditions imposed upon it, are all forms of municipal waste. All 
the money and energy put into the art of industrial competition ; 
in puffing articles, good, bad, and indifferent; in pushing trade, 
is an expenditure for which there is no adequate return. The 
lives enfeebled and shortened by preventable diseases, and by 
the conditions of the slums and the sweat-shops, the needlessly 
dangerous and brutalizing conditions under which many are 
compelled to work, represent an incalculable economic loss. The 
employment of women and children in hours and conditions 
which injure their vitality, however profitable it may be to the 
individual employer, is plainly municipal folly. The civic ideal 
is an ideal of humanity and economy. 

In view of all the waste of our municipalities, and the nar- 
row conception of government commonly accepted, Mr. Bryce’s 
oft-quoted statement, that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the United States, is extremely charitable. 
From the standpoint of wholesome and happy human life, the 
city itself is a failure. Who can contemplate the dirt and dis- 
order, the ugliness and filth, the smoke and noise, of a great 
city, the tenements and flats, and the fact that human beings 
live in them, without pitying the necessities of the people, or 
questioning their sanity? Ruskin has doubtless uttered many 
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extravagances, but what he has said of a modern city is true. 
It is, indeed, a place “ where summer and winter are only alterna- 
tives of heat and cold; where snow never fell white, nor sunshine 
clear; where the ground is only a pavement, and the sky no more 
than a glass roof of an arcade; where the utmost power of a 
storm is to choke the gutters, and the finest magic of spring to 
change mud into dust.” We read of the “downward draft” in 
the cities; that they must be recruited from the country; that 
their mortality is at least 20 per cent. greater than in the rural 
districts. This is only another way of saying that life in a city 
tends to physical and moral degeneration. Now, the relative 
population of our cities is rapidly growing larger. How much 
greater will be the effect on the nation when we are practically 
an urban people? Obviously, if the conditions of the cities 
remain the same, there will be a distinct degeneration of the 
people, as a royal commission recently reported of Scotland. In 
England three-fourths of the population live in cities. The 
vitalizing current from the country grows less and less, and, in 
spite of improvements in municipal administration, the people of 
England are declining in strength and vigor. This was shown 
at the recruiting offices for the recent war in South Africa. Only 
about a third of those applying for service were physically fit. 
It is a plain inference, too, from the appearance and condition 
of the English working-people. The average life of the English 
laborer, who, of course, suffers most from the evils of city life, 
is only twenty-two years. An English city is not very different 
from an American city. The effects upon human life are essen- 
tially the same. In Massachussetts cities, for instance, the aver- 
age life of a common factory operative is thirty-six and three- 
tenths years, while that of a farmer is sixty-five and three-tenths 
years. 

Obviously, then, there is a great opportunity for the city to 
promote the economy of one of its best assets, namely, the physi- 
cal life of its people. Perhaps half the deaths of cities are due 
to diseases that are preventable. If our municipal authorities 
should devote half as much time and thought to the physical wel- 
fare of the people as they ordinarily do to politics, mortality 
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might be reduced one-half, and thus the real wealth of the city 
be enormously increased. 

Take, for instance, the economic loss due to the familiar 
disease known as consumption. The number of deaths annually 
in the United States from this disease is estimated at from 
145,000 to 160,000. A recent writer declares that “one in three 
of all the deaths between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four 
years is due to consumption; one in four, between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty-four.”” And he continues : 


These are the years wherein a worker is at his best, when he repays to 
the community what it has spent upon him in his nurture and upbringing. 
.... The average man’s earnings in the working period of his life are about 
$12,600. The average earnings of a consumptive, taking into the calculation 
the short period which he earns full wages, the period when he can work 
only part of the time at what light tasks he can find, and the still longer 
period when all that he can do is to gasp for breath, a burden to his family, and 
more than a burden, a menace — the average earnings of a man that dies of 
consumption are no more than $4,075, a loss of $8,525 on every man 
Leaving out of the calculation all that it costs for medicines and nursing, 
counting only the loss of wages, we are out more than a billion and a third 
of dollars every year by the Great White Plague. It is as if every year the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, were utterly depopulated and not a living soul left 
in it. It is as if ten times what it costs us for the postal system of the United 
States every year were absolutely thrown away, and we got nothing for it. 
For this loss of wages by consumptives is a needless loss. They have to die 
some time, it is true, but they need not thus die before their time. 


So much for a single preventable disease. As a further illus- 
tration, consider the loss from typhoid fever. Thirty-five thous- 
and deaths a year in this country are due to it; and yet medical 
authorities assure us it is one of the most readily controlled and 
preventable diseases. An epidemic of typhoid in a city, town, 
or village is an evidence of culpable ignorance on the part of the 
people or criminal negligence on the part of the authorities. 

Now consider what could be done, if the municipality gave 
the same attention to health as to wealth, New York, with 
attention to the matter by no means ideal, has reduced its mor- 
tality from consumption 40 per cent. Chicago, by such care as 
she has given to the promotion of health, has reduced her death- 
rate from 73 per 1,000 in 1854 to 15.43 in 1904. London has 
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decreased its mortality from 29 per 1,000 in 1835 to from 17 to 
19 at present. The armies of the leading nations of the world, 
by the enforcement of simple sanitary measures, have greatly 
decreased their mortality from disease. In our own army since 
1872 there has been a decrease of nearly 40 per cent., and officers 
and men of that army, with their superior knowledge of sanita- 
tion, have stamped out the yellow fever in Havana. Does it 


not seem, then, that the wisest expenditure of money that a city 
be can make is in the endeavor to approach the sanitary ideal, 
mR namely, the absolute prevention of all parasitic diseases? In view 
i of the possibilities in this direction, how childish and foolish are 


some of the expenditures of municipal funds— in the entertain- 
ment of a foreign figure-head, for instance, or in the jubilee cele- 
brations at the close of the Spanish War! 

What has just been said of the economic loss due to munici- 
pal neglect of health might also be said of education. No one 
can estimate the loss of a municipality from suppressed or unde- 
veloped capacities. True economy practiced here would take 
every child out of the factory and off the streets, and put it into 
the school, and keep it there for whole-day sessions until it is 
sixteen years old. It would more than double the expenditure 
for teachers and equipment. As a nation, we boast of our educa- 
tional system and the money we expend upon it; and it seems 
a pity to say anything derogatory of it now while we are busy 
appropriating the flattering comments of the Moseley Commis- 
sion. But I venture the assertion that, while in comparison with 
other countries we may have some reason to boast, this educa- 
tional system upon which we pride ourselves, when considered 
in the light of what it ought to be, is pitiably defective and ineffi- 
cient. As a nation, we spend $225,000,000 a year for common 
schools; but the sum is small compared with what some nations 
spend on their armies. Our own military appropriations for 
1903 were $220,000,000, and there are loud complaints of the 
comparative insignificance of our army and our navy. We pay 
four or five millions for a warship, and begrudge a slender 
appropriation for schools. We do not recognize how much 
more economical it is to invest money in men than in men-of- 
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war; how much more important to a nation is brain-power than 
sea-power. 

But I cannot point out, much less consider, all the problems 
involved in the civic problem as it appears from the sociological 
standpoint. I must content myself by offering, in conclusion, a 
suggestion or two in regard to its solution. 

From the sociological standpoint, the civic problem, embra- 
cing as it does a whole cluster of problems, is primarily educa- 
tional. But the problem of education is, from one point of view, 
a problem of government. A municipal government truly repre- 
sentative of the people is, as I have said, the active agent for 
promoting all their interests. This implies a liberal theory of the 
functions of government. Theories of government, however, 
are relative, not absolute. When the government of a nation or 
a city is from without—of a nation by a king or a privileged 
class, or of a city by a state legislature, a ring, or a boss—the 
laissez faire theory of government has much to commend it. For 
if history teaches anything at all, it is that, as a rule, the business 
of governing will be run in the interest of the governors. It 
is not strange, then, that with the ignorance, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption of the governments of the world before their eyes, men 
like Mr. Spencer should conclude that government should keep 
hands off; that in its attempts to mitigate human suffering it 
continually increases it. All governments have been in the past, 
and are now, more or less external, and consequently more or 
less paternal. They should, therefore, be restrained. But 
restraint is not the end; they should be popularized. When the 
government of a city becomes popular in reality as well as in 
name; when it is a government of, by, and for the people, then 
selfish and corrupt aims are no longer to be feared — because a 
city could hardly be said to be corrupt and selfish with regard 
to itself —and the only danger is ignorance. Then the positive 
theory of government applies. Then a municipal government, 
no matter how extensive its functions, is but the self-directed 
activity of the municipality, which is as wholesome for a city 
as that sort of activity is for an individual. The dangers of popu- 
lar ignorance will remain to be feared, blunders will be made, 
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and perhaps the economy will be less than under government 
by an external agency. Self-government is by no means neces- 
sarily the best in point of immediate achievement. It is only in 
the light of its final results that it is superior. Its end is the 
interests of all, and all public action, no matter how mistaken, 
is disciplinary. It learns to do by doing. The action of such a 
government is not paternalism. What the government as an 
outside agency does for the people may be so called; but what 
the people consciously do for themselves through the govern- 
ment acting as their agent is not paternalism, but democracy. 
Democracy and paternalism is a contradiction in terms. 

The first step, then, toward the solution of the civic problem 
is to popularize the government; to take it out of the hands of 
the politicians, and put it into the hands of the people. Obviously, 
the principle of home rule is a sound one. But home rule alone 
is not sufficient. Home rule may still be the rule of the boss or 
the ring. The end is not attained when the government of a city 
is located within its limits. It must be brought into right rela- 
tions to the people. Not home rule, but self-rule, is the object 
to be attained. Hence, direct legislation, popular initiative, the 
referendum, and popular veto are measures which should be 
approved. These reforms will not remove all the evils of munici- 
pal life; but we shall not be on the direct path to a correct solu- 
tion of the civic problem until these measures are enacted. There 
are evils of democracy; but the only cure for them is more 
democracy. All proposals, therefore, for lessening the activity 
and the influence of the people of a city in their own govern- 
ment should be frowned upon. The proposal of a restriction of 
the suffrage, whether by an educational or by a property qualifi- 
cation, is, I think, reactionary. Such restriction would deprive 
those who need it most of the experience and discipline without 
which they never would become good citizens. The immediate 
results might be better; but to prefer an immediate advantage 
to a deferred but greater good is not the mark of intelligence in 
a man or in a municipality. 

Now, the problem of popularizing the government of a city 
is largely a problem of developing the civic consciousness, which, 
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in turn, is a problem of education. Hence, education in the 
school and in adult life should be consciously turned toward that 
end. The evils of city government are due in part to defective 
teaching in the schools. If the sociological standpoint were 
there taken; if relative social values were there always consid- 
ered, and the habit of estimating them were there formed, there 
would be a readjustment of the curriculum and an improved 
quality of citizenship. If the voters of this generation had been 
taught in the schools the economic value of health and life, and 
the social effects of individual ignorance and action, the passage 
of a health ordinance — as, for instance, against spitting in public 
places — would never have been described as “ four-flushing.”’ 
As the school, however, is not the only educational agency, we 
need not rely altogether upon it for civic education. There 
should be the widest diffusion possible of civic knowledge among 
adults. General publicity of the work of all departments of the 
municipal service should be secured, not merely by publications 
of interest to scholars only, but in a form that will appeal to the 
understanding and the interest of every voter. 

Formal education, however, is not the only method of devel- 
oping the collective will. It should be supplemented by experi- 
ence. For this reason the public ownership of public utilities is 
to be encouraged, not only upon economic grounds narrowly con- 
ceived, but upon the highest civic grounds. Until the govern- 
ment of a city is lifted into the high prominence and command- 
ing dignity which the performance of great functions, which 
touch closely the daily life of every citizen, gives it, the exercise 
of the right of suffrage will not be in the highest degree educa- 
tional. From the sociological standpoint, then, municipal owner- 
ship is not merely an ideal to be striven for, it is an educational 
necessity. 

By this general view of the civic problem I am led, then, to 
the conclusion that education and municipalization should be 
the watchwords of municipal reform. Of the details of legisla- 
tion and governmental machinery I have not spoken; for time 
would not permit, even if I were competent to do so. But the 
things to which I have referred are fundamental. The socio- 
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logical standpoint, the standpoint of life, should be taken in the 
study of all civic and social questions. From this standpoint 
the civic problem is the problem of all-round civic well-being. 
The primary conditions of its solution are a purified and devel- 
oped democracy, and an integrated and intelligent civic con- 
sciousness. There is no immediate and final solution of the prob- 
lem, to be sure; but that is no excuse for inaction. Everything 
that leads to life should be desired and striven for, and the things 
which lead to destruction should be scorned and destroyed. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XVI 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 


SECTION VII. GAUL AND GERMANY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


G. DE GREEF 
Rector of the Nouvelle Université, Brussels, Belgium 


In his Atlas of Historical Geography M. F. Schrader says: 


The limits of Italy often changed in antiquity We see that the 
Romans never regarded the Alps as the natural and necessary frontier of 
Italy. In their eyes the Alps were only the geographical boundary of that 
country; the political limits were always traced either to the south or to the 
north of the range. 


This observation is perfectly correct, although vague; after all 
that we have already pointed out, it would have been more exact 
if the author had concluded that there are no natural frontiers, 
but only social frontiers; then only are explained the continuous 
changes of frontiers, not only of ancient Italy, but of the Italy of 
the Middle Ages and of modern times as well, and even of those 
of all other societies, whether political or not. 

In order to protect Italy and communicate with Spain, it was 
necessary to conquer Gaul. Likewise in order to make sure of 
Gaul, it would have been necessary to advance beyond the Rhine 
into Germany. There was, moreover, a further necessity imposed 
upon society, which was to procure through conquest the possi- 
bility of the continuous economic exploitation of the population of 
new territories. It was not exactly commercial outlets which 
Rome sought to create as do modern states, but rather to draw 
upon the labor and wealth of other peoples. The rigid law of 
property which she had established for the interior extended in a 
vaster form, through her domination, to the exterior. 

We have here, however, to concern ourselves only with the 
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frontiers, and to seek the facts which may serve as the basis of a 
positive theory in regard to this main problem. 

If we consult the works especially of G. de Mortillat upon pre- 
historic France and the formation of the French nation, and 
other works not less remarkable, and put them in relation with 
geographical facts, we observe, in the age of reindeer and of 
caves, the well-established existence of more than five hundred 
caverns scattered through half a hundred of the present depart- 
ments of France. These caverns are in general distributed along, 
and on either side of, water-courses, streams, or rivers. There- 
fore, even at this remote period, water-courses, which were 
doubtless followed imperceptibly from source to mouth, no longer 
constituted, if they had ever done so, natural barriers or frontiers. 

The same observation is applicable to the age of polished 
stone, characterized by megalithic monuments, dolmens, etc. The 
area of the megalithic monuments extends almost without inter- 
ruption from the beaches of Norway and Sweden along the coast 
of western Europe to the shores of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis; 
it follows the Rhone and the Saone upon either side, thence turns 
toward the east, through Chalons to Berlin. Outside of this 
extensive zone, embracing a uniform civilization, one does not 
find a trace of it; but, whatever its inner subdivision into distinct 
groups, one perceives that this civilization was already both fluvial 
and littoral. According to Alexander Bertrand, it reappeared on 
the one side as far away as the foot of the Caucasus, and on the 
other, in Lencoran in Transcaucasia. 

All these cave and megalithic populations were subdued by 
the Celts, and they were, moreover, distinct from the Ligurians, 
whose area of expansion was almost entirely outside of the limit 
of the regions occupied by the megalithic populations. 

Another Indo-European current was oriental. Starting from 
the Black Sea and the valleys of the Caucasus, or the great plains 
of the Don and the Volga, it followed the banks of the Danube 
and the Dneiper. It established the lacustrine cities in the Swiss 
lakes, and as far as Lake Bourget in Savoy, as well as in those of 
the valleys of the Danube, always indifferently upon both banks ; 
and also in northern Italy. 
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According to d’Arbois de Jubanville, the oldest Celtic settle- 
ments were to the East of the middle Rhine in the basin of the 
Main and upon both banks of the upper Danube. Toward the 
end of the seventh century before our era, too cramped for room, 
or driven back by other tribes, they divided into two groups. 
The one, turning toward the North Sea, occupied the northern 
plains of Germany and the British Isles; the other crossed the 
Rhine and established itself between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Alps, spreading later into Spain, where it dominated from the 
sixth century until the Carthaginian conquest effected between the 
years 236 and 218. All of these Celtic populations thus spread 
by following river basins and natural highways, and, when neces- 
sary, by crossing mountains. It was impossible to confine them 
between rivers Or mountains; they even crossed the sea. 

The Alps even were surmounted; the Celtic invasion of Italy 
was quickly followed by the taking of Rome by the Gauls in 390. 
Some established themselves in the valley of the Po; the others, 
toward the southeast in the region between the Appennines and 
the Adriatic. At the same time, other tribes occupied Pannonia 
and northern Thrace. The Celtic race touched the Black Sea, 
and thence spread into Galatia in Asia Minor. In Europe, just 
as in Asia, this civilization was essentially fluvial and continental, 
and in reality interfluvial. Other movements, of settlements, of 
repulse, and of replacement, were produced in succession at the 
same time with regional differentiations. Thus the Belgz, driven 
out of Germany, settled from the Rhine to the Seine; others estab- 
lished themselves in the center of Gaul. The Belgz also crossed 
the Channel and colonized Britain. As to the Ligurians, who 
occupied the whole basin of the Rhone and the upper portions of 
the Garonne and of the Seine, they were forced back toward the 
Mediterranean. All the divisions and subdivisions which were pro- 
duced in the mass of the Celtic populations were social combina- 
tions, of which the mountains and the rivers were only accessory 
elements and by no means decisive. 

At the coming of Cesar, Gaul extended on the south to the 
middle and lower basin of the Garonne (it should be observed 
that it occupied both banks). On the east it touched and pene- 
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trated the Cevennes, and extended as far as the upper course of 
the Rhone; and, if it stopped at this river, it was because behind 
it was the Roman province, which was a social force. It included 
a part of Switzerland with its mountains and the upper course of 
the Rhine. From this point the Rhine served as its boundary, but 
was continually crossed in both directions. Gaul thus embraced 
a great number of fluvial basins: the Garonne, the Loire, the 
Seine, the Scheldt, the Meuse; and many orographic systems 
besides. It touched upon the Atlantic and the North Sea, and it 
crossed the Channel. 

It would, however, be an error to consider Gaul as forming 
what we call a nationality. It was divided into tribes, which 
formed alliances and federations, following circumstances in a 
more or less permanent fashion, and which were divided among 
themselves by divergent social interests exploited by the ambition 
of the chiefs. 

It is here necessary only to keep in mind that all the tribes 
occupied portions of basins; they were thus geographically inter- 
dependent; they were separated neither by rivers nor by moun- 
tains. This will prove to be a factor favorable to their fusion. 

A number of years before our era, under Augustus, we find 
Gaul divided into three provinces — Belgic Gaul, Celtic Gaul, and 
Aquitaine. All the old territorial limits of the tribes or groups 
of tribes, already so slightly geographic, were overthrown. The 
Celtic province had henceforth only half of its old territory; that 
of Aquitaine was quintupled, including all the country between 
the Loire and the Garonne. In return, two Belgian civitates were 
annexed to the Celtic province, and three Celtic civitates to the 
Belgic. Even the number of civitates changed; from the year 
10 B.C. to 20 A. D. the number increased from 60 to 64. Toward 
the year 400, Gaul included not less than 17 provinces and 113 
cities. Both had become simple administrative, financial, and 
military divisions. As to the two parts of Germany, they were 
both independent of the Belgic province from a military point of 
view, and dependent from a civil and financial point of view. 
There can therefore be no question in regard to the natural fron- 
tiers of the tribes; for, supposing that there had been such, they 
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had disappeared, and there can no longer be any question regard- 
ing the supposed natural frontiers of Gaul, since it was included 
within the Roman Empire. What, then, are these pretended 
natural frontiers which never are frontiers ? 

In Gaul all the traditional forms of the tribes were overthrown 
at the point where we see the name of the chief generally substi- 
tuted for that of the civitas. On the contrary, in the three Gauls 
we see the principal place take the name of the civitas; thus Lute- 
teia was called Parisii. 

Gaul was only a geographical expression; Galates and Gauls 
are Celts; they are the successive names of the same population. 
They crossed over the Pyrenees, and toward the northeast ex- 
tended, by way of the valley of the Danube, as far as the Scythi- 
ans, with whom they mixed at their extremities, and formed the 
Celtoscythians. All the consecutive divisions and differentiations 
of the Celts are purely sociological divisions and differentiations ; 
that is to say, they are more complex than those which are only 
physical. The Germans themselves appear to have been only Celts 
or Gauls whose type was preserved in its purity for a longer time. 

Less advanced in civilization than. their brothers in Gaul 
proper, the Germans, according to Tacitus, still lived separately 
and dispersed, in discontiguous village settlements, surrounded 
by unoccupied territory. The lands were occupied by all the 
tribes successively, and in proportion to the number of cultivators ; 
they were distributed according to the rank of each. The vast 
extent of their plains facilitated these divisions. They changed 
their pieces of ground each year, and there was always free land; 
they did not, therefore, need to take account of the fertility and 
the extent of their lands. They raised only wheat; they seem 
neither to have planted vineyards nor to have inclosed meadows. 
They were at once hunting, pastoral, and agricultural tribes, 
partly sedentary and partly migratory. According to Tacitus,’ 
these populations were held within natural —that is to say, physi- 
cal—limits: the Rhine, the Danube, the mountains, the ocean. 
But Tacitus recognized that the Cimbri, having set out from Jut- 
land, encamped simultaneously upon both banks of the Rhine, 
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where they left “ vast remains of their camps and their inclosures.” 
As to the Teutons and the Suevi, Marius and Cesar were obliged 
to drive them out of Gaul, whither they had penetrated. Belgic 
Gaul included also populations considered Germanic. 

Among the ancient Germans the tribe was still the funda- 
mental force of society. Each of them dwelt within limits which 
were not physical, but fixed by agreement either previous to or 
after conflict. The German mark was a territory held in posses- 
sion by a colony formed in primitive times of a family, or a larger 
or smaller related group. German colonization was effected 
through the creation of successive marches, which, even when 
German expansion had been carried very far, long preserved the 
character which we have already met with in the case of all 
marches whatsoever. In the mark each free member of the com- 
munity had a right to the enjoyment of the forests, pastures, and 
arable land; this was only a right of usufruct or of possession. 
After each harvest, the plot of ground returned to the common 
holdings, and the German remained the permanent possessor of 
only the land upon which he dwelt, with its immediate surround- 
ings. The Germans were also unacquainted with wills, although 
they permitted inheritance, in so far as the holding was considered 
the property of each head of a family. Inheritance took place in 
the following order: first, children; second, brothers; third, 
paternal and maternal uncles. 

When the population of the mark became excessive, emigra- 
tion and the formation of a new mark occurred. The same phe- 
nomenon was produced almost simultaneously in all the ancient 
marks, the emigrants forming enormous bands which searched 
for lands and wealth in the most distant countries beyond rivers 
and mountains. All the German marks adhered to this social 
organization. The Teutonic Mark was formed by a primitive 
establishment of a group of related persons among whom, as 
Cesar said of the Suevi, the land was distributed inter gentes et 
cognationes hominum. 

The marks most recently formed, those which were the most 
distant from the primitive marks and which found themselves at 
the extremities of the German possessions, upon the frontiers, 
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were naturally the most warlike; and still more was this true of 
the bands which set out en masse at random. We also see that 


always, or almost always, the military marches became the cen- 
ters for the formation of great military states, and indeed of the 
greater part of those which constitute the great powers of modern 


Europe. 

Such are the general laws of development of societies whose 
type is, in whole or in part, the Mark-Genossenschaft, and the 
allmend or ordinary mark of the Germans. This presents the 
strongest analogies with the primitive forms of populations which 
have not been in relation with Germany; for example, those 
found among the American tribes. However, these latter have in 
general a less evolved economic structure. Thus, while the Ger- 
mans pastured their cattle in the mark, and had even established 
certain rules for the exploitation of the forests, and had dis- 
tinguished a sort of private property from the common ownership, 
the Indian tribes, still in the hunting stage, recognized only com- 
mon property, with the exception of certain movable objects. 
Already the German custom approached more nearly the Greek 
stage, where the free man was proprietor of his piece of ground, 
with a right of inheritance in favor of his family. But in Greece 
and among the American Indians, as well as among the Gauls 
and the Germans, the communistic forms reappeared regularly 
with greater or less distinctiveness in military colonization. The 
military, hunting, pastoral, or agricultural colony tended every- 
where and always to reproduce the communistic type with its 
military accessories. The mark, whenever it has an economic 
form in military societies, is the most characteristic in the military 
marches, upon the extreme frontiers, while in the original centers 
this character tends to become more complex and to give birth to 
a peaceful development. In the interior the social development 
tends to become more and more differentiated from the military 
structure, whose force, on the other hand, increases in proportion 
as we approach the frontier. 

The evolution, for example, of the possession of the soil, in 
spite of accessory variations, has followed almost everywhere an 
identical direction; namely: (1) right of possession of the 
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horde; (2) right of possession of the tribe; (3) right of posses- 
sion of the clan; (4) right of possession of a family of the clan. 
Now, it is always on the frontiers of each civilization that the 
most simple forms are found; they are at the limits of the social 
space as they are at those of time. 

When one observes that the /ex Salica and the Saxenspiegel of 
the Germans reveal a customary right corresponding to the tradi- 
tional usages of the American tribes, it is evident that these 
fundamental resemblances cannot be explained by imitation; and 
as it is true of possession and ownership, it is equally so in the 
case of the frontiers which are the external form of the combina- 
tion of a population and a fixed territory —a combination out of 
which a society results. 

Everywhere for genetic social structures with their corre- 
sponding frontiers we see substituted, under similar conditions, 
divisions whose bases are no longer natural, in the sense of physi- 
cal or genetic. The same evolution occurs at the same stages, 
with the same essential characters, as well in Asia, in America, 
and in Africa as in Europe, and as well among the Aryans as 
among the Semites, the yellow, black, or red-skinned races. It is 
no more astonishing to see the ancient Peruvian capital divided 
into separate and unalterable quarters, according to the places 
of origin of the population, than to learn that the military forces 
were actually stationed in general in distinct districts and build- 
ings, and even that each arm had its special quarters. In the 
Middle Ages, and even later, there were such quarters for every 
occupation, and also for inhabitants of different origins, as even 
today the names of a great number of our streets recall. 

As the regional and genetic divisions tend to disappear, we 
see appearing simply numerical divisions, which recall only re- 
motely the structure of the clan and of the family. Thus, the 
Hebrews were grouped in tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands. 
These same subdivisions are met with everywhere under analo- 
gous conditions. Thus in Japan, according to Alcock,? in certain 
parts of the country there exists a sort of hierarchial system of 
chiefs of tens and of hundreds, the otonos of the towns and vil- 

* The Capital of the Tycoon. 
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lages. They are responsible individually and collectively for the 
good conduct of their groups. The fact is that these Japanese 
towns and villages had a structure which was no longer that of 
the tribe or the clan. Japan, at the time when the above- 
mentioned author wrote, was in a situation analogous to that of 
our states of the Middle Ages, where we find the same kinds of 
division. Will anyone claim that Japan has imitated Europe of 
the Middle Ages? The most general conditions of the life of 
societies being everywhere the same, and the number of social 
combinations possible in view of adapration to these conditions 
being limited, what wonder that the same forms are met with 
everywhere at the same stages? This is no more extraordinary 
than the homogeneity of the human species, or than the homo- 
geneity of the evolution of each individual of this species. It is 
necessary to bear well in mind this leading sociological concep- 
tion, that not only are all men of the same species, but that 
human societies are also all of the same species, in spite of their 
possible, but always limited and accessory, variations. 

E. de Laveleye confirms the preceding observations relative to 

the simply arithmetical divisions which, at a certain moment, 
replace the genetic groupings, when he recalls, in La propriété et 
ses formes primitives, that in former times in Russia 
every member of the society must enter a group of ten (decanie), which had 
as its mission the defense or the guarantee of all in general and of each in 
particular; that is to say, it was the function of the group of ten to avenge 
the citizen who belonged to it, and to exact the wehrgeld, if he had been 
killed; but at the same time it went security for all its members. 
If the division into groups of ten took the place of that into com- 
munities of clans or of tribes, it was evidently because the social 
frontiers had passed beyond those of the tribes and the clans 
whose structure was broken down. The inner social divisions are 
always correlated with the general structure of the society or of 
the state, and notably with that of its frontiers. 

As to the Russian mir, it still exists, as in France before the 
Revolution of 1789, and it still preserves certain village communi- 
ties. The mir is in fact the village commune, formed by the 
descendants of the same family group of nomads who have 
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become sedentary. It has a judicial existence; it is proprietor of 
the soil; its members enjoy only usufruct or temporary possession ; 
it is governed by the heads of families assembled in council under 
the presidency of the starosta, or mayor, chosen by them. 

The same groupings, with the same delimitations, are met 
with in all civilizations at the same stage — in Egypt, in China, in 
India, in Persia, among the Semites, and the Aryans, Celtic, 
German, and Slavic. This internal organization, in connection 
with the technique and the modes of economic circulation and 
production, always corresponds to an organization adequate to the 
general structure of the societies, and notably to the frontiers which 
separate them from other societies. 

In England, in the early centuries, the hundred moot was the 
basis of the social organization, as the assembly for local govern- 
ment. Every free man under Canute II and Edward the Confes- 
sor must be a member of a hundred and of a tything. Ten 
similar gylds formed a hundred (Stubbs). Under the Frankish 
law there was the decanus and the centenarius. Under the Mero- 
vingians it was likewise obligatory that every free man should 


be present at the assemblies, especially of centuries; fines were 
imposed for absence. In time of war the Germanic peoples, when 
no other bond united them, formed in families, and in companies 
under chiefs. These German chiefs had their comites. 

Thus, when new groupings are formed no longer tending to 
be genetic, these new internal divisions correspond naturally to a 


larger extension of the frontiers. 


[To be continued] 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF ETHICS ON NATURAL SCIENCE, AND THE 
IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ETHICS AS PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE AND ETHICS AS A SOCIAL PROFESSION 


PROFESSOR ALFRED H. LLOYD 
The University of Michigan 


It is a very commonplace remark that with each new event, 
or at least with each new important event, in the unfolding of 
human life and human experience, history needs to be rewritten. 
This remark, moreover, however commonplace, applies very 
forcibly to the history of ethics. Perhaps in the case of ethics 
the disturbing event is psychology; perhaps it is biology; per- 
haps it is sociology or anthropology; perhaps it is in practical 
instead of theoretical life, if the two may ever be divorced; but, 
whatever or wherever it be, there can be no doubt that the science 


of ethics, which studies the phenomena of the moral life, is no 
longer commonly viewed, or even commonly defined in the 
books, as it used to be, and that the standards of morality in 
many quarters have changed in significant ways. A change in 
the definition would be enough to call for a new history. 

And so, as my subject, “Ethics and its History,” will now 
suggest, in this paper it is my purpose to indicate what I con- 


ceive to be the most timely definition of “ethics,” and then, by 
use of an important distinction between ethics as real personal 
experience and ethics as a social profession, to show, through 
an illustration or two, how in the history of ethics the definition 
has been exemplified. To use history as an illustration in this 
way will be also to indicate how the history itself should be 
rewritten. 

If, then, after the manner of certain mystics, we should begin 
our present task by seeking a symbol of this wonderful thing 
which so glibly we are wont to call “human life,” we could find 
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nothing so adequate as the question-mark. Stars, crosses, tri- 
angles, circles, would stand for something, but the question- 
mark would tell most; nay, it seems as if the question-mark 
would tell all. Since life began, life has had its fundamental 
questions. Moreover, these questions, the typically philosophical 
questions — What is the world? What am I? What is God? 
or, How do I have knowledge? What ought I to do? and, What 
may I hope for?—these questions, in spite of occasional varia- 
tions in form, have been, on the whole, as constant as they have 
been perennial; they have, indeed, been so constant, and have 
so truly been perennial, in their nature that some men, through 
losing sight of what the question really is, have even denied that 
philosophy has ever had or ever could have a real history. Still, 
on such a view the question-mark could hardly be a suitable 
symbol of life; and as for the nature of the question itself, 
instead of being a mere collocation of words followed by a little 
curve, snakelike in appearance and peculiarly depressing to the 
dot below called a period, it is a real, living experience, in which 
all the interests and relations of the inquirer or inquirers are 
moving with power. A grammatical form is always dead; it 
is only a mummy, revived in imagination for dramatic or rhetori- 
cal purposes; and, in view of this fact, men should not let it 
or its constant form determine their ideas of history. Who sees 
only the formal questions or the equally formal answers that 
have been deposited through the centuries by the course of 
events, should hardly expect to find a real history of philosophy 
in general, or of any of its special branches. 

Of the question in general still more needs to be said before 
we can turn to the ethical! question, which is, of course, our 
special interest. Thus, it seems worth remarking —though 
there will be little difference of opinion in the matter —that 
life’s questions, like life’s experiences at large, are not strictly 
departmental, are not independent of each other. To ask any 
one of them is to involve all the others; and, equally, to an- 
swer any one is to involve answers to all the others. This is, 
of course, a familiar fact of positive history, not to say also of 
general personal experience; but perhaps it has not always been 
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reflected upon to the appreciation of its full meaning; to the 
appreciation, for example, of the intimacy between, What ought 
to be? and, What really is? If, however, it serves here only to 
strengthen the idea that every question is more than its manifest, 
articulated form, enough has been said. Of much more impor- 
tance is the followings/ If the real question be indeed a living 


are moving with power, then, in a certain very significant way, 
every question must determine its answer. An answer cannot 
be external to a real question or, more fully, to the condi- 
tions under which the real question has been asked. In short, 
the real question is necessarily what is known as a “leading” 
question; for_the conditions of its putting determine its reply. 
Two and two equal what? Given certain equations containing 
«x and y, what are the values of + and y? Here, very obviously, 
we have leading questions; they are leading “to a degree;” but 
they are not different in kind from all others. I was once in the 
class of a good old German pedagogue, whose questions were 
often only German sentences with the rising inflection at the 
end in place of the auxiliary verb. The pupil was allowed to 
reply by supplying the verb; in German not a very difficult mat- 
ter. Sunday-school instruction is often as childlike. Still, except 
for the needlessly light exercise required of the pupils in these 
cases, the method is pedagogically and psychologically sound. 
In our modern laboratories those who put questions to nature do 
so only by arranging their experiments in such a way that the 
answer is bound to come out of the conditions of the inquisitive 
experimentation, not out of the proverbial clear sky. Neither 
the worst of pedagogues nor the feeblest of investigators makes 
inquiries about the price of wheat, given the cost per dozen of 
Florida oranges; nor about the effect of gravity on a pound of 
feathers, granted the logical correctness of Descartes’ famous 
argument for the existence of God. Even their questions are 
leading questions, having in themselves, as they are formulated, 
the answers always determined, although, of course, not fully 
worked out. Answers spring from questions very much as oaks 
from acorns. Who is not enough of a poet to hear the buried 


experience, in which, as was said, all the interests of the inquirer 
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seed ask of nature what it really is? Who is not enough of a 
psychologist to detect in every formulated question a movement 
toward its own answer? 

And in another way every real question is a leading ques- 
tion. Thus it can never have more than a tentative reply. A 
reply that claimed more than tentative value, than the value of 
a working hypothesis, would betray its origin most shamefully. 
Nowhere so fully as in modern science is this principle recog- 
nized; it belongs to scientific etiquette or morality — which 
should I say? Yet not in science alone does it impose its responsi- 
bilities on human thinking. Throughout the iength and the 
breadth of human experience, answers take form only to aid in 
re-defining the old, old questions. Like oaks, answers are valu- 
able only because they are not final, but useful, being the means to 
further life, the instruments of continued inquiry. So is the peren- 
nial question evidence of real history, not evidence against it. 

These three things, then, I have wished to bring to mind at 
the beginning of this paper: (1) the only tentative nature, 
which is also to say the really historical value, of the answer to 
any question; (2) the seedlike character of every question; and 
(3) the intimate dependence at once of all questions, and all 
answers — especially of, What ought to be? and, What is? — 
upon each other. These three things have an important bearing 
upon the true nature of ethics, and upon the proper way of read- 
ing or writing the history of ethics. 

Turning now to the consideration of the ethical question, 
the question which ethical theory has always sought to answer, 
from among the philosophical questions already given here our 
selection is easy. Thus, personally, what ought I to do? Or, 
more objectively, man being what he is, what ought man to do? 
What is the ideal life of a human being? Such is the ethical 
question, and it sounds, and often it has been interpreted, as an 
inquiry for something quite apart from what is, from what is 
manifest and actual. With a meaning that to me has never been 
altogether intelligible, although I remember for a time to have 
received it as somehow highly edifying, ethics is often called a 
“normative” science. It is not an “objective” science, the con- 
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tention runs; it is not a truly “scientific”’ science. Ethics would 
grasp the ideal of another world, not the real of this; it has a 
causation all its own; a living creature that is absolutely sui 
generis; even a validity that rests ultimately on emotion rather 
than on reason, perhaps on spiritual emotion, perhaps —if there 
be any difference, and this if is a point frequently in controversy 
—on the emotions of sense; and, besides all these, ethics has 
had other peculiarities too numerous to mention. But, after all 
has been said, the fact stands out, I think, that the real appeal 
of all ethical inquiry has been sooner or later to the world of the 
actual; or say, rather, to the sciences giving report of that world 
and of its laws, chiefly, no doubt, to the anthropological sciences, 
notably psychology, yet in some measure to all the sciences, even 
to physics and astronomy; and for my part it is hard to see 
where else ethical inquiry should go or could go. Surely, if 
life’s questions are dependent on each other, What is? and, What 
ought to be? among the rest; and if, again, any real question is 
a leading one, having its answer in the actual conditions that 
have given it rise, any other appeal would be unnatural. And 
on most general principles it simply passes my comprehension 
how what is ideal can ever be known except through the evidence 
of what is actual. Can one’s moral life be anything more than 
one’s real life? Can there be any ought in life that is not true 
to the conditions of life, to what is in life? If so, then, among 
other things, the use that ethical inquirers in the past have 
undoubtedly made, although often with much parade of conde- 
scension, of the objective sciences is only one more sign—in 
quarters where, if anywhere, it would and should be least 
expected —of man’s remarkable capacity for going wrong. 

Yet here somebody objects vigorously that, in spite of ethics’ 
use of the objective sciences, its history in general is far from 
warranting the assertion of its real dependence on them. Ethics 
in history has always been, the objector declares, a search after 
the summum bonum, a discussion of such things—save the 
mark!—as duty, pleasure, happiness, freedom, and the like; 
and its occasional use of the objective sciences has been only like 
the Mad Hatter’s use of figures to show what was to be proved, 
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not to prove anything; or like the dogmatic theologian’s dis- 
covery and use of analogies in nature to establish his doctrines 
of the supernatural. All this may perhaps for a time save the 
face of ethics as a “normative” science, although its unhappy, 
yet inevitable, association with the Mad Hatter or the analogy- 
of-religion-to-nature theologian must bring some immediate dis- 
comfiture; but the true evidence of history is just one of the 
questions of fact that have been raised in this paper, so that the 
case of our vigorous advocate of a “normative” ethics in history 
must await the further development of our present argument. 
Without more ado, therefore, I am constrained to define 
ethics, not as the science of what ought to be, nor as a normative 
science in any way dealing with a life of conformity to what is 
ideal as opposed to the real or actual, nor even as the science of 
moral conduct; for these are all misleading definitions, the best 
of them too much hampered by certain traditional meanings and 
sentiments; but almost pragmatically as “science of practical 
life” 1—in the hope perhaps of deepening the ideas both of 
science and of what is truly practical—or, more fully and with 
some change of emphasis, as the science which studies and inter- 
prets the conditions of action with a view to action. So defined, 
ethics is made, to the satisfaction of everybody I think, as much 
art as science. Also, at the height of its theoretical or scientific 
enthusiasm it may appeal to a complete account of nature, nature 
being —is it not?—only the totality of the conditions of man’s 
activity ; or —more practically, at least in the opinion of most — 
it may appeal to the distinctly anthropological sciences, such as 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology in the narrower sense; 
but whichever of these appeals it makes, the more theoretical or 
the more practical, it is plainly and properly depending on some- 
thing as sound and basal as reality for its determination of what 
ought to be. A demand, in short, for well-informed, nay for 
always better-informed, conduct, and a conviction that conduct is 
moral or ideal, not to say also effective or practical, only as it is 
consciously loyal to reality——such is ethics now; and such in 
effect, if not always clearly in its own conceit, or unwittingly, if 


1 Vide Fite, Introduction to the Study of Ethics, pp. 6 f. 
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not always openly and consciously, ethics has been throughout 
history. 

As study of the conditions of action with a view to action, 
ethics is plainly in accord with what was said of all questions 
properly being leading questions; for to define ethics so is only 
to say in a special way that the answer to a question must be 
found in just those things which have given the question its rise 
and determined the manner of its putting. Two and two are 
what? Two and two are four. Man ought to do what? Man 
ought to do, only more simply and directly, more wisely and 
more effectively, more as if in a single sum, what he has always 
been doing. Still, let us now turn to ethical inquiry in history, 
and see how there our present view of ethics has been exem- 
plified. 

Without going into any of the details of history, whether of 
the history of the Greeks or of the history of the English, by 
both of whom peculiarly significant contributions to ethical theory 
have been made, it is safe to say, without fear of being charged 
with dogmatism, that the inquiry, What ought man to do? has 
always arisen as a most natural incident of a changing life. Has 
conduct ever become problematic, either in isolated personal 
experience, or in experience involving a whole class or a whole 
people, then there has been change of a more or less violent and 
radical sort; and this is merely to say that the ethical question — 
not to mention what may be true of the other questions also— 
is simply an incident of that conflict, typical in all life, between 
the old and the new; the old as something that, because most cer- 
tainly having a part in what is real, is bound to survive, and the 
new as something that, because with equal certainty having a 
part in what is real, is bound in its turn to be born. The old and 
the new, what is conservative and what is radical, what is 
formed and what is unformed, law and license, the institution 
and the free life, reason and sense, or finally man, that is, civi- 
lized man, and nature—these, in their natural conflict, each 
having some claim to recognition—else there would be no real 
conflict — have ever given rise to ethics; and these, being the 
formative conditions of ethical inquiry, have determined also— 
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the question itself, remember, being a leading one — the peculiar 
answers, so familiar to all students of history, of duty and pleas- 
ure, or loyalty and personal desire, given, as constantly and as 
perennially as the question has been asked, by idealism, some- 
times more characteristically called rigorism, and hedonism. 

{ That duty and pleasure, as moral ideals given in apparent 
answers to the question of ethics, correspond to the two conflict- 
ing interests, the old and the new, which have aroused the ques- 
tion itself, can hardly need any special explanation; but the fact 
itself is full of significance, as will very speediiy appear. First, 
however, finding in duty the appropriate ideal of conservatism, 
we must observe several things, and among them that conserva- 
tism cannot assert itself without becoming at once supernatural- 
istic. Man cannot, after the manner of the conservative, treat 
his institutions, the established forms and tenets of his life, as 
having intrinsic worth, without in just so far ascribing to them 
a more than natural authority. No doubt, too, there is a peculiar 
justice, intensely interesting to anyone studying the logic of his- 
tory, in the fact that, with important changes and the ensuing 
assertion of conéervativism, the idea of sanctions from another 
world, always darkly suggestive of something new, of something 
to come, should get possession of the minds and hearts of men; 
but, the justice and the logic of it aside, certainly nothing is 
more pertinent to the conflict of the time. Think but a moment 
how the doctrine of the divine right of kings did not precede, 
but grew out of, the conflict between mqnarchy and democracy 
in early modern times, and you will have an excellent illustration 
of the point here under discussion. Conservatism in any. form 
must be dogmatic, and its necessary dogmatism makes it super- 
naturalistic. Hence its ideal, duty, has always been as if imposed 
from without, as if having power and right from another world. 
Moreover, on the other hand, if duty is thus a supernatural visitor, 
pleasure, the appropriate ideal of radicalism, is infra-natural, 
carrying its devotee below the bounds of what can be natural to 
any living creature. Most surely mere pleasure is quite as far 
from what is natural as abstract duty. “Seek pleasure,” as the 
principle of conduct, is neither more nor less practical than, “Do 
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what you do only for duty’s sake.” Both are unworldly; both, 
to devise a word free from any invidious distinctions, are extra- 
natural.? 

Nor is the extra-naturalism the only thing to be said here of 
rigorism and hedonism. Their ideals, besides being other-world 
visitors, are also bound to be formal and empty. Perhaps other- 
world visitors must always have this ghostly character; but duty 
and pleasure as ideals are unavoidably possessed with it. Duty 
may, indeed, be the appropriate exhortation of the conservative, 
but just in being made an ideal it becomes generalized. Can a 
man teach or preach patriotism to the American people without 
making patriotism apparent to them as something broader and 
deeper than devotion to their own country; without, perhaps, 
illustrating his theme by the history of other peoples; in short, 
without making the Americans cosmopolitan even while he would 
make them patriotic? Can a man urge loyalty to a particular 
creed without raising loyalty itself, say loyalty to any creed what- 
soever, higher than the creed in question? Can a man, then, bid 
his fellows to do their duty, even though he has in mind very 
definite things that he wishes done, without extolling duty in the 
abstract above the particular things? Again, pleasure may be 
the appropriate ideal of radicalism; but just in being made 
an ideal it, too, becomes generalized. A man may be a con- 
stant devotee of pleasure, as reckless and lawless and unconven- 
tional as you please; but let someone come to him and say: 
“Now be just what you are; make this pleasure-life your ideal 
life; raise your very appropriate standard where it can be seen 
of men and live under it;’ and at once, if he takes heed, he is 
thrown quite off his feet. From having the form of something 
good to eat, or an interesting novel, or a visit to the theater, his 
pleasure has suddenly flown from the present things of this 
world and become an ideal without any determinable character. 


? Thus “ extra-natural” is a generic term intended to include “ supernatural ” 
and “ infra-natural.” As to the invidious distinction involved in the application 
of these opposed terms, for my part I do not care whether duty or pleasure is 
called supernatural. According to Paley, Christianity would view pleasure so; 
and, in any case, the opposition of the two, of the super- and the infra-natural, 
is the only significant factor. 
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To seek it, just as to do only what is duty, is to try to shake 
hands with an intangible, invisible, wholly insensible spirit. 
Pleasure, then, and duty, although the pertinent ideals of radi- 
calism and conservatism, are evidently only pure principles or 
spirits of life; they are not, and as ideals they cannot be, pro- 
grams for life. The hedonism and the rigorism, which advocate 
them, have no choice but to say, as they defend their standpoints : 
““We mean not the program, but the principle; not the letter, 
which is apparently associated with our life, but the spirit.” “Not 
the letter, but the spirit,’’ has ever been the last fortress, the inner 
citadel, of extra-naturalism in any form. ; 
And not only do we need here to observe that duty and 
pleasure are extra-natural, and that they. both have the merely 
formal character of abstract principles; but also we need to 
remind ourselves that they are opposed, and that accordingly 
they do but repeat or continue the conflict out of which the ethi- 
cal question, that one or the other of them is supposed to answer, 
has sprung. We need to remind ourselves of this fact of their 
opposition, because, taken in connection with their extra- 
naturalism and their purely formal character, it shows, as per- 
haps nothing else could, the real significance of their relation to 
the interests of the conflicting old and new. It shows, in a word, 
that they afford no real settlement of the ethical problem. Can 
what is extra-natural, formal, and never without an opponent 
having equal demands, ever really answer such a practical ques- 
tion as that of ethics? What ought man to do? Can the con- 
clusive solution of any problem come from either one of the 
parties to the conflict that is, or that makes, the problem? 
Evidently, in the genesis of ethical theory, rigorism and 
hedonism alike belong to the class of doctrines, or intellectual 
formulations, commonly known as apologetics. They are char- 
acteristically ex parte; they are one-sided, then, and so dogmatic; 
they are extra-naturalistic. Their opposition, too, makes them 
apologetic or on the defensive. Perhaps all formulations of 
doctrine, particularly of philosophical doctrine, arising no doubt 
under similar or even under the same conditions, are apologetic 
on all these counts; but, be this as it may, with the general 
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principle we are not now concerned. Sufficient unto the moment 
is the conclusion that rigorism and hedonism are apologetic in 
character, and are in consequence, just as much of what has 
been said already has suggested, necessarily abstract and artifi- 
cial, impractical and, so far as satisfying ethical interest, alto- 
gether inadequate, being in themselves, whether singly or 
collectively, no intelligible indication of what man ought to do. 
Perhaps their formal abstract character, their common innocence 
of any positive applicability, reduces to a minimum, or even to 
zero, the opprobrium of their partisanship and opposition; but 
they are not on that account answers to the important question, 
although, as will hereafter appear, taken together they may make 
a sort of mold, into which the desired answer can be put. They 
may make a mold; but as yet we must see this mold as quite with- 
out content, save for the opposition or tension between the two 
parts. 

And the opposition or tension between the two parts is only 
the ethical question over again, but defined in terms of the\ 
demands which the conditions of its rise and articulation have put 
upon the answer. The questioner finds himself standing between 
two principles, whose opposition has made his question; and we 
may imagine him to say first to the rigorist: “‘ Yes, there is that 
I‘ought to do;” and then to the hedonist: “Life must, indeed, 
bring pleasure, else it is surely not for me; but how does either 
of these things satisfyymy hunger for what is concrete? Your 
duty and your pleasure are only the formal demands that must 
be met together and equally before my hunger can be appeased. 
You say they may not be mingled; but I know their mingling is 
just what my problem is; and if you have nothing more to offer 
except a choice of the two things, both of which I must have to 
really solve my difficulty, then I must simply thank you for telling 
me so well what my problem is, and look elsewhere for its 
answer.” 

With this speech from the ethical inquirer for a minute or 
two let us leave the field of ethics, and, for the sake of an illustra- 
tion, turn to that of natural science, which for the time being 
we may assume to be quite independent. The scientific question 
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is this: What is nature? Now, I can hardly say between its 
lines, but behind its three words, this question, just because of the 
circumstances in experience that have brought it into expression, 
involves nothing more nor less than the problem of finding some- 
thing that is both a thing and a law, both substantial and ideal. 
The question raises the issue of nature’s law, presupposing her 
abstract lawfulness; and of her substance, presupposing from the 
start her substantiality; so that, as was said, the real difficulty to 
be met is to determine what nature is as both law and substance. 
In other words, the distinction between law and substance, or 
mind and matter, is exactly like that between duty and pleasure; 
a distinction, in the first place, arising with, or involved in, the 
putting of the question; and, in the second place, both showing 
the question to be a very real one, and marking the demands neces- 
sarily imposed upon the answer. Can a mere theory or a mere 
formula, however high or strong mathematically, answer the 
question? Or can a brute force answer the question? No; 
the only acceptable answer lies in something concrete that 
is both law and force; say, for example, in a machine, 
in an effective application of the theoretical to the physical and 
substantial. The method of science today—so dependent: on 
experimentation and on the mechanical devices of experimenta- 
tion, and in this dependence so incapable of confining itself within 
its laboratories, its successful applications there passing out into 
practical life— shows this very clearly-~wOnce more, then, like 
the case of science is the case of ethics. As the real solution of 
the scientific problem must lie in something concrete that is both 
law and substance, so the real solution of the ethical problem must 
lie and in the past always has lain, in something concrete uniting 
both duty and pleasure, satisfying the demand of one for order 
in life, afd of the other for vital interest and delight. 

Now, what may this something concrete, this veritable 
summum bonum of the ethical consciousness, be? How may 
inquiring man attain to it? How in the past has he attained to 
it? These are now our queries. Rigorism and hedonism having 
been weighed in the balance and, except for their part in formu- 
lating the ethical problem, found wanting, we must ourselves 
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search for what they have proved unable to provide. By reply- 
ing to an objection, moreover, that has for some time been press- 
ing for attention, we shall find ourselves well on our way in this 


search. - 

The objection, strangely enough, is again in the form of an 
appeal to history. Thus the objector asserts that history shows 
unmistakably how the ideals of duty and pleasure have been 
more than the pure abstractions with which they have been iden- 
tified here; how they have been, not merely the inspiration of 
philosophical systems, positively and concretely interesting to 
scores of thinkers, but also the avowed standards and programs 
of whole classes of society in practical life. Also, apart from 
the evidence of history, we are told that both have their devotees 
now. History, however, is much too easily read by many people, 
the present objector among them. Whether in reading history 
or in reading the life of the present time, it is a very serious 
error to take any character that determines a distinct social 
class for evidence of a well-rounded, self-sufficient experience, or. 
say, for a true unity of experience. From the social distinction 
between conservatives and radicals, and again between those 
who follow duty and those who follow pleasure; between the 
rigorists, whether in practice or in theory, and the hedonists, the 
historian has no right to deduce two separate, self-sufficient 
modes of life, or two independent, and accordingly satisfactory, 
solutions of the problem of ethics. The conditions of the rise 
of that problem, and their demands upon the solution of it, hold 
quite as forcibly for social as for personal experience. Conserva- 
tives and radicals, rigorists and hedonists, as forever at war 
with each other, exhibit, not distinct wholes or unities of experi- 
ence, but only the social or phylogenetic expression of the very 
conflict that dwells within the fact of their being in any form, 
personal or social, ontogenetic of phylogenetic. such a thing as 
ethical inquiry. It is true that distinct social characters have so 
commonly been regarded as meaning wholly distinct things — 
wholly distinct sorts of people, for example, or modes of life or 
views of conduct —that the present view, while not at all novel 
in some quarters, is sure to meet with considerable resistance; 
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but the arguments which have brought us where we are, and 
which would make us read both the past and the present in our 
own way, seem unassailable. Whether we have been thinking 
of inquiry or of the answer to inquiry, or of any other incident 
in experience, we have been dealing with something that may be 
said to be superior to the distinction between what is personal 
and what is social. There can be no personal experience ‘with- 
out its large-written expression in society. There can be no social 
divisions or distinctions that are not within every individual 
person. In short, for all the incidents of human experience the 
personal and the social are so intimate with each other that, 
though the distinguishing characters which determine social 
classes may make professions, they cannot make, and should not 
be interpreted as making, such wholes of experience as belong to 
personality. Society, the social environment, is only the writing 
on the wall of personal life. The social professions — conserva- 
tism and radicalism, rigorism and hedonism among the rest — 
only show society as a whole dividing the labor of maintaining 
socially the same unity of human experience that belongs to the 
life of every individual person. 

This distinction between the profession, as the basis of class 
distinctions in society, and the unity of experience as to be found 
only in either society as a whole or the personal individual, is a 
very important one.* It suggests what the real function of society 
may be. Thus the professions of the many social classes, by the 
specialism which their division of the labor of experience makes 
possible, are of incalculable value to the individual. I have called 
society the writing on the wall. It is also, through the specialism 
of its different professional classes, the individual as seen under 
a microscope, each phase of his life being professionally sepa- 
rated from the rest, and exaggerated or magnified for public 
scrutiny many diameters. Every individual, too, is bound to 
have his professional associations, so that he is sure in some 

*For other discussions of this distinction see two articles, “‘ History and 
Materialism,” American Historical Review, July, 1905,. and “ The Personal and 
the Factional in Social Life,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 


Method, July 6, 1905. These articles were written some months later than this 
present one, which the accidents of publication have delayed. 
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measure to reap the advantages of the peculiar labor of the social 
life, of the writing on the wall, of the microscopic exposure; but 
—and this brings us back to our special interest — no profession, 
no social affiliation, has ever, in and of itself made a well- 
rounded experience, a.unity of experience for any personal indi- 
vidual. The individual’s profession is more safely viewed as his 
environment, or at least as a part, of course the less remote part, 
of his environment, with reference to which he has his truly 
personal experience. Thus, society may be divided professionally 
into honest men and thieves; and however dishonest the thieves 
may be professionally, it is proverbially true that personally 
honor dwells among thieves; and however honest the honest 
men may be professionally, it is true, though perhaps not pro- 
verbial, that thieving has as often used the laws as broken them. 
Think, too, of the intense party fealty among radicals, of the arbi- 
trariness of conservatism, of the current leisure of labor and the 
labor of capital, and you will get the meaning here. No profes- 
sion settles personal life one way or the other. No profession 
relieves the individual of that from which it seems itself to stand 
aloof. In short, all the differences and conflicts of life belong 
within the unity of experience, so that no mere class affiliation 
can ever solve any problem—be it ethical, religious, political, 
or what you will—in human experience. 

Accordingly, the evidence of history, or of the social life at 
the present time, can really give no support to the objection that 
was raised. Conservatives and radicals, rigorists and hedonists, 
in human society only show the professional development of the 
ethical question as still a question. They emphasize, by their 
natural magnification, the demands that the conditions under 
which the question arises make upon the answer; they do not 
give an answer themselves. They only tempt the ethical inquirer 
to say again: “If you have nothing more to offer except a 
choice of two things, both of which I must have really to 
solve my difficulty, then I must simply thank you for telling me 
so well what my problem is, and look elsewhere for its answer.” 

Looking elsewhere for the answer, for that something con- 
crete which, by uniting both duty and pleasure, will be the 
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veritable summum bonum of the ethical consciousness, means, 
socially, as what has just been said above would indicate, and as 
the historian should make a point of remembering, to appeal 
for help from the professional rigorists and hedonists to the 
profession of natural science; and it means, personally, to sup- 
plement sentiment about duty or pleasure with a careful study of 
the situation. » After all that has been said above, it may not be 
necessary to say here that science as a profession is to be distin- 
guished from science as a personal experience; but, whether 
professional or personal, it is study of the conditions of action. 
Its professional expression may search life more broadly and 
more deeply; it may be protected by the esprit de corps of the 
class that has assumed its special labor; and, just because of its 
greater breadth and depth, and because of its being the standard 
of a distinct class, it may be slow to get application in real life; 
but none of these things affects its ultimate use in life or its 
real relation to life. Personal or socially professional, as was 
said, it is always scrutiny of the situation; it is study of environ; 
ment as comprising the conditions of action; and it has an impof- 
tant part in the solution of the problem of conduct. 
So are we once more reminded of our definition of ethics: 
study of the conditions of action with a view to action. If class 
characters could be taken for wholes of experience, ethics might 
still keep itself aloof from such study, or resort to such study only 
in the Mad Hatter’s or the analogy-of-religion-to-nature theo- 
logian’s condescending way; it might be self-contained and self- 
sufficient in its devotion to its abstract extra-naturalistic ideals, 
depending for the zest of its pursuits only on the brilliant con- 
tests between its two great parties; it might boast itself literally 
a science of the ideal, a “normative” science, a science with its 
own peculiar methods and criteria; and its historian might busy 
himself only with the rigorists here and the hedonists there, as 
they play at their unending logomachies, in his historical explana- 
tions turning to science and to other factors in the contemporary 
life of society, very much as a would-be poet sometimes uses 
metaphors, only for their ornamental and hit-or-miss illustrative 
value; but the class-character never is a whole of experience, 
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and before this simple fact the entire fabric of a self-sufficient, 
“normative,” ideal-bartering ethics, with its peculiar history, 
and its many other conceits about causation, a living creature 
sui generis, and the rest, goes hopelessly to pieces. Professional 
ethics has its place, and its important place, in the life of society; 
its more or less technical doctrines of duty and pleasure have 
very naturally aided society; yet, with all due allowance for pro- 
fessional etiquette and privilege, for the value of professional 
jealousy and exclusiveness, it is, after all, like any other pro- 
fession, in constant need of remembering that its conceits do not 
justify dogmas, and that, in spite of its name and good inten- 
tions, even morally it is not— with apologies for the phrase — 
the whole thing. 

But somebody now reminds me that the argument of this 
paper is still defective, and defective in a very important point. 
How science as study of the conditions of action really meets the 
natural demands of the ethical question by supplying that “ some- 
thing concrete uniting both duty and pleasure,” has not yet been 
made evident. To this special point, then, I must turn in con- 
clusion. Thus, science, whether personal or professional, meets 
the demands of ethics, figst, through what it reveals; second, 
through the methods it employs; and, thigd, through the attitude 
it inculcates; or let me say through its message, through its 
institutions, and through its spirit, - 

As to the message of science, its peculiar ethical worth, its 
reconciliation of duty and pleasure, lies in the fact that, whatever 


ideal dwells in_the real. ,Is life so simple a thing as a race? 


Very well; you are racing, with all the zest of the life that is 
within you, across the hills and fields. Suddenly, as you break 
through a thicket, a brook confronts you, and you stop abruptly. 
What are you to do? You only half articulate the question to 
yourself; you run up and down, partly from mere force of habit, 
partly to vary your view; with a careful eye you measure this 
distance and that, the position of a stump or a stone, the depth 
of the water, perhaps even the force of the current; and then, 
the looking and trying over, you almost surprise even yourself 
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with a leap, let me believe a successful leap; and on you go, 
living as before, only more alive than ever for the success. In 
that moment of the looking and trying before leaping you were 
a scientist; not professionally, it is true, for you were in no 
laboratory, and had no carefully selected material, and were 
without instruments of precise measurement; but nevertheless 
personally and vitally. Out of just such looking and trying 
before leaping, moreover, the social profession of science, with 
all its instruments and its methods, has been developed. You 
were a scientist, then; and what your science taught you was 
just what, runner that you were, you both ought to do and most 
decidedly would do. The study of the conditions of action mani- 
fested in the course of action— which is exactly what science 
is when stripped of its professional disguises — always reveals 
at once an ought and a would, a duty and a pleasure; and it 
reveals these, moreover, in a thoroughly concrete way, finding 
the ideal only in what is real and manifest. 

The methods and instruments of science, aggoudly, show how 
science meets the inquiry of ethics with something concrete 
uniting both duty and pleasure. Science is, above all else, experi- 
mentation; it is trying as well as looking before leaping; and in 
the methods and instruments it employs, be they the rules of 
thumb and the crude tools of ordinary experience, or the care- 
ful methods and precise instruments of professionally trained 
investigation, he who runs can read loyalty without bondage to 
the old, and regard without abandon to the new. Experimenta- 
tion, whether in the science of direct personal interest or in pro- 
fessional science, deals, of course, with the concrete, and this 
besides; it is plainly as conservative as it is radical, relying on 
its past for the methods and instruments with which it achieves 
its future, and even taking these very methods and instruments 
up into the achievement and making them vitally a part of it. Is 
not every experiment as much a test of the means employed as 
of the particular objects experimented upon ?* 

Earlier in the course of this paper the demand of natural 

*On the conservatism of pure science, see an article, “Some Unscientific 
Reflections upon Science,” Science, July 2, 1902. 
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science for something that is both substantial and ideal, both a 
thing and a law, was referred to, and the suggestion was then 
made that this demand was always answered in a machine, that 
is, in an efficient application of the theoretical —the looking — 
to the physical and substantial—the leaping. Now, such a 
machine has many names in human life, depending on the par- 
ticular relations it may assume. Such a machine is anything 
that is practically serviceable or useful to the maintenance of 
life’s activities. Allowing a certain amount of abstraction, which 
any particular relation, indeed, always implies, we may see it in 
some subjective or in some objective form, or again we may see 
it as directly a utility of a personal life or as a social utility. 
Thus, socially, when viewed subjectively — that is, with reference 
to the standpoint of science, or of any other profession for that 
matter — it is an established method, or the accepted instruments, 
of observation and expression; and when viewed objectively, 
it is the instituted life as a whole, as the total social environ- 
ment of the different professional activities; while, personally, 
when viewed subjectively, it is a developed habit, even what we 
sometimes call a character, or the immediate conditions and 
instruments of personal life, including peculiarities of dress, lan- 
guage, and the like, which are so much more truly subjective than 
objective; and, when viewed objectively, it is, first, the profes- 
sional life, in which as member of a class the individual has his 
more or less mechanical part, and then the outer environment as 
a whole.’ Under whatever name or form it appears, however, it 
certainly stands for something concrete, for something that is 
as concrete as life and the conditions of life; and in bringing 
both order and freedom into natural human activity it, in just 
so far, meets the two demands of the question of ethics. It 
both is satisfying and, because experimental or mediative, is an 
earnest of something yet more satisfying. Since life began, 
thanks to its habit of both looking and trying before leaping, no 
one of the instruments of its activity has failed to lead to a 
worthier, more efficient exemplar of itself; and a life with instru- 
ments that have thus had part in their own making, and that 
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must continue to make improvements upon themselves, is both 
dutiful and pleasant. 

My point, possibly not yet clear, is just this. Science has its 
message, its doctrinal formulz, its discovered knowledge about 
the world in which we live, and through this message it serves 
ethical inquiry in a practical way, supplying something actual 
and concrete, imparting realistic information, but it has also 
more than this and serves life in another way. Indeed, knowledge 
itself, or information, or consciousness generally, is not some- 
thing we simply have about us, as we have money in our pockets 
or treasures on a shelf; it is functional, or organic, to our whole 
nature. Thus, besides standing for intellectual discoveries it 
stands also for the development of acquired activities into appre- 
ciated powers or instruments, the aforesaid “instruments of sci- 
ence.” These instruments, too, are not merely those to be found 
in a laboratory; they comprise also the various developed condi- 
tions of social and personal life. Thus, there is psychological or 
sociological as well as historical significance in the fact that an 
age of scientific investigation is always an age of conventionalism 
and utilitarianism, an age, then, in which forms, rites, conditions 
of personal and social organization, are becoming mere utilities, 
just as there is psychological, not merely biographical significance 
in the fact that any individual, turned reflective and studious, 
\leads a life in the world of things and affairs, a practical life, that 
is perfunctory and mechanical, or, in other words, only instru- 
mental. An age of science, then, is one in which life’s developed 
activities, or modes of special organization, are getting into use. 
To begin with, these activities are used for exploration, in investi- 
gation, and the like, but in the end, their development into utilities 
becoming even more complete, they are the appropriated means 
to a new mode of life, perhaps a new civilization. History seems 
to move by the institutes of one era becoming the instruments of 
the next, and the changes thus indicated are an important part of 
the reply to the problem of conduct. 

It would be interesting at this point to discuss in detail some, 
or even all, of the different forms of life’s machines that have 
just been brought to mind. The methods and instruments of 
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precision, for example, which belong peculiarly to professional 
science, are interesting as showing how a lawful, responsible 
nature has been made, so to speak, to observe and measure her- 
self; and in personal life the experimental nature of habit, or the 
one habit of treating all other habits as experiments, also invites 
attention. But I can speak now only of the social institution. 
The institution is not infrequently described as crystallized 
experience, and certainly in social evolution it takes form during 
a period of intellectual fermentation. The rise of the Roman 
state or of the Roman church will occur to many as an illustration, 
for Rome shows the treasures or attainments of the previous 
civilizations become utilities. Rome, the Roman law, and the 
Roman institutions generally took form out of the intellectual 
activities that had accompanied the decline and the leveling con- 
flicts of the earlier civilizations in Greece and in the east and the 
south;- and if that intellectual activity was an effort on man’s 
part to determine what his life really was, and what its proper 
ideals were, it is to be added at once that the great professionally! 
ethical systems of Stoicism, which represented the standpoint of 
rigorism, and Epicureanism, representing the standpoint of 
hedonism, served together as a solvent for the entrance of 
Rome, concrete something that she was, into the life of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Also the skepticism of the time, which 
of course was not foreign to the spirit of the ethical teachings, 
although professionally it found independent formulation, is 
seriously misunderstood if taken to mean that men relinquished 
absolutely the fruits of their past. They relinquished only their 
personal and racial conceits; the fruits of the past remained, 
but as impersonal or non-human products, and so as quite avail- 
able resources; and the skepticism served only to bring those 
available resources into positive use. Free use is always of 
material things, not of personal, national, or racial treasures; 
and the skepticism made things of all that the past had to give; 
it made the things which Rome used — whether for her law or 
for her games. Moreover, no sooner was Rome well established 
than her conflict with Christianity set in; a conflict in which 
she took a losing part; and her final conversion to Christianity 
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meant, above all else, that the life of her people could receive 
the form, which she had so skilfully developed, only as a means 
to an end, not as an end in itself; only as a great experiment, not 
as a finish to all things. 

And every institution is like Rome. Every institution is a 
product of the skepticism that makes material things out of 
human conceits or personal effects; every institution enters life 
through the solvent of Stoicism and Epicureanism; and every 
institution is bound to be converted to Christianity. However 
large the scale, then, or however small, the institution shows 
society answering its question about human life, not dogmati- 
cally, but experimentally; and, in giving form to its answer, 
depending, as Rome depended, on the double sanction of duty 
and pleasure. Habits, methods, characters, tools, as well as 
laws and governments, are institutions. 

sut, thirdly and lastly, the attitude or spirit of science is 
also satisfying to the ethical question. The “study of the condi- 
tions of action manifested in the course of action” is not a mere 
way to morality; it is itself a part of morality. The treatment, 
too, of all the developed forms of experience as means, not ends; 
as instruments of experimentation, not completed and intrinsi- 
cally valuable products, is also positively moral; it is not more 
and not less moral than the ethical question itself, to which the 
experimental forms are given in reply. The question is a leading 
question, first, because its answer must spring from the conditions 
under which it has been formulated; and, second, because as a 
question it can receive only a tentative answer. It calls for hon- 
esty as well as for an answer, and any answer, as was indeed 
asserted almost at the beginning of the present paper, would 
grossly betray this call, if more than tentative. Can life even 
court finality? Its ever-rising conflict between the old and the 
new may make it ask and seek, but it can find only to ask and 
seek again. Some is often much; yet, much or little, some satis- 
fies not only for what it is, but also because it always calls for 
more. If you do not believe this, read your Dickens or the 
much-abused book of Genesis. The living spirit of science, then, 
is an important factor in the reply to ethical inquiry. 
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So, in a rapid summary, through the message, through the 
institutions, and through the spirit of science, ethics, which is 
the study of the conditions of action with a view to action, has a 
definite, pertinent reply to its leading question: What ought I 
to do? or, What ought man to do? As only professional, how- 
ever, as standing aloof from science, as finding an answer now 
solely in the extra-natural ideal of duty, and now solely in the 
equally extra-natural ideal of pleasure, ethics only formulates the 
question in terms of its natural demands upon the answer, and 
so reveals the conflict that has made the question from the 
start and that has made necessary the resort to science; it does 
not definitely and serviceably give any answer at all. And in 
the history of ethics, as indeed in the history of human life 
from any standpoint, one needs especially to remember that 
class characters make only professions, not wholes of experi- 
ence, and that history, accordingly, can never be adequate and 
well-rounded, can never be living, human history, if it confines 
itself narrowly to a single class or profession, as if this were 
a whole by itself. Such confinement, such abstraction, by making 
all that it excludes seem really external, and so, when in any way 
active upon the objects of direct interest, also arbitrary, has in 
my opinion done more to give color to the charge of materialism 
against history than any other one cause. Indeed, just such 
abstraction is the very essence of materialism; and as a last 
word, broadening the view perhaps beyond the ordinary con- 
sciousness of the historian, and seeing history with the eyes of 
an evolutionist, I would suggest that even the material world 
can stand only for a special labor, say even a special profession — 
the very important labor or profession of maintaining, relatively 
to any one side of life, all other sides of life, within the real unity 
of experience. 
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THE THEORY OF COLONIZATION! 


JAMES COLLIER, ESQ. 
Sidney, Australia 


Two opposite notions of colonies are widely prevalent. Per- 
haps the commoner opinion is, or used to be, that colonists walk 
about everywhere in their shirt sleeves, get from one place to 
another in open boats, and, when the humor seizes them, promis- 
cuously fire off pistols on the streets. “There will be none of 
your kind out there,” said an old Scotch lady to a disabled literary 
worker who was about to emigrate to the Antipodes. That there 
could be colleges or universities in such countries was incredible. 
A German scholar wrote to a friend in New Zealand, asking him 
to give an account of life in that colony; and a celebrated English 
philosopher suggested to his former assistant that he should 
contribute to a London morning journal a series of papers on 
Australian life. Both evidently believed that the way people 
lived in the British colonies under the Southern Cross was radi- 
cally unlike the life led by people in Europe. The thoughtful 
inquirer might rather swing to the opposite extreme. He might 
naturally assume that a colony hiving off from an old country, 
on being planted in a new country, would merely continue the 
civilization it had left behind. What else could it do? Civiliza- 
tion is not a thing, but a cerebral state, which the colonists carry 
with them in their brains. Once they have settled in their new 
environment and overcome the inevitable initial obstacles, it might 
seem, the ways of life, the institutions, the arts and literature, 

‘It is of the writer of this paper that Herbert Spencer wrote (Autobiography, 
Vol. II, p. 308): “It was not until after many months had passed that I suc- 
ceeded in finding, in the person of Mr. James Collier, a capable successor to 
Mr. Duncan. Educated partly at St. Andrews and partly at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Collier, though he had not taken his degree, possessed in full measure the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the compilation and tabulation of the Descriptive Sociology ; 
and the third division of the work, dealing with the existing civilized races, pro- 
gressed satisfactorily in his hands.” — Ep. 
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and all that is characteristic of the old community, would spring 
up in the new as a transplanted flower or tree blossoms or fruits 


in new soil. 

There is no little truth in both views. Under the mask of 
twentieth-century civilization, which plunges gaily into state 
socialism, produces utopian romances of the highest quality, idol- 
izes Paderewski, and is pround of its agnosticism, there is much 
in contemporary colonies that is primitive in the conditions of life, 
the pursuits and occupations, the passions of the soul, and even 
the religious views. On the other hand, the earlier stages of col- 
onization are sometimes more truly reproductive of the mental 
level of the motherland at the time when the colony was founded 
than later generations always witness. The earlier legislatures 
and ministries in New England, Australia, and New Zealand 
far surpassed, in the quality of their members, their degenerate 
successors. Picked men when they emigrated, sometimes gradu- 
ates and savants, enthusiasts and philanthropists, the first colon- 
ists often carried with them a degree of culture to which their 
sons and grandsons are strangers. 

The truth lies in a blending of the two views. An emigrant 
community that settles in a new country, where it has to battle 
with adverse physical conditions and hostile indigenes, undergoes 
an inevitable degeneration. It has to begin life afresh and pass 
through all the stages of collective infancy, childhood, and youth, 
with all their imperfections. But it also starts with new oppor- 
tunities and new hopes. Usually a variant on the motherland, 
formed of progressive elements that were too rebellious to be 
successfully reared in the old soil, the colony enters on a new 
career, with potentialities of development that could hardly have 
been realized in the old land. It is a new and improved social 
organism that has been generated. 

Agassiz was among the first to discover the resemblance be- 
tween ancient or extinct members of certain species and the 
embryonic forms of recent or contemporary members of similar 
species; and he generalized the luminous conception by suggest- 
ing that the chain of extinct forms runs parallel with the succes- 
sive phases of the embryo in existing forms. With the instinct 
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of a discoverer, Darwin perceived the accordance between this 
view and his own notions of organic development. The growth of 
the embryo thus became a picture of forms now -extinct, or a 
map of the stages a species had traversed. After the pioneer 
came the toiler, to reap gloriously where he had not sown. 
Guided by a few lines in the Origin of Species, Hackel saw wider 
horizons open before him, and he proved the Columbus of a new 
biological continent. By investigating the evolution of the 
embryo, he was able for the first time to establish the pedigree of 
man. 

The discovery furnishes the key to colonial evolution. A col- 
ony rehearses not only the main historical stages of the mother- 
land, but also those stages that precede history. In the move- 
ments of unrest and discontent that issue in emigration, the 
political rebellions, the rise of new religious sects, the agitations 
and organizations that prepare it, colonial emigration recapitu- 
lates, and first makes visible and vivid, the embryonic prelimina- 
ries of the birth of European states, of which no record remains. 
The landing of the immigrants, we can hardly doubt, reproduces 
the colonization of the various motherlands, which myth and 
legend still appropriate. The relations they form with the natives, 
their collisions, associations, and intermarriages with them, their 
absorption or destruction of them, re-create the facts of the same 
order that marked in older countries the advent of an invading 
race. The foundation of the new states will often, as we shall 
find, bear witness to the formation of that derided social compact 
which the imagination of the elder philosophers perceived at the 
beginnings of all societies. Just as often will it witness to the 
formation of societies on the Filmerian principle of the expan- 
sion of the patriarchal family, or the Carlylean principle of mixed 
force and persuasion that constitutes hero-worship. We shall see 
the rudiments of political institutions, and will thus revive almost 
the earliest age of social man. A but slightly more recent epoch wiil 
be seen to live again in the patriarchal life that spread itself over 
the vast pampas of South America and the wide plains of Aus- 
tralia. Those political institutions that arise from coercion will 
again spring up from the relations of the immigrants with the 
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indigenes, and the more beneficent institutions that grow out of 
the forms of co-operation will also repeat themselves. Colonial 
governorship, sometimes in half a century, will recapitulate the 
history of the monarchy for more than a thousand years, and the 
legislature and the judicature will pass as rapidly through similar 
phases. Colonial slavery in its darkest shape will make ancient 
slavery seem bright; convict labor will recall the slave of the 
Roman ergastulum; and medizval serfage will live again in 
modern times. In industry we shall find the primitive undiffer- 
entiated state repeat itself, and the division of labor rapidly grows 
up in the daughter-land as it had slowly grown up in the mother- 
land. We shall see the first colonists take shelter in burrows, 
like animals, and in caves, like savages. The strongest moral 
sentiment of savage peoples—the thirst for revenge — shows 
itself unslaked and predominant even in advanced colonies, and 
the highest public sentiment —that which forbids wanton aggres- 
sion upon others, whether individuals or peoples—is hardly to 
be found in colonies, as indeed it is of slow growth and precarious 
existence in older peoples. Colonial religion seems completely to 
overlap the alleged earliest stage, at least if that stage be ancestor- 
worship, but it often sinks into, and starts afresh from a stage 
that seems to be still earlier — that of virtual agnosticism. Liter- 
ature in the colony, as in the motherland, is at first imitative of 
an older literature, and it continues to repeat the literary evolu- 
tion of the mother-courntry long after the colony has become inde- 
pendent. Colonial art passes through only a few of the phases it 
describes in old countries. 

A social state may reproduce itself. In several European 
countries the church before the Reformation possessed one-third 
of the land; and shortly after independence, as presumably before 
it, the church in Mexico possessed fully one-third of the real and 
personal wealth of the republic. There, too, as in medieval 
Europe, the clergy played a disturbing part in public life. 

Mere events may strangely repeat themselves. Spain held the 
silver mines whence its Carthaginian rulers sent the tribute which 
left them free to pursue a career of conquest, and in these mines 
they compelled the native Spaniards to labor. Seventeen or 
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eighteen centuries later Spain recapitulated this feature in her 
history by drawing still larger sums from the silver mines of 
Peru and the gold mines of Mexico, and the Spaniards were still 
more merciless in forcing the natives to work in the South Ameri- 
can mines. In 1676 Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia repeated the 
English rebellion of the forties; and in 1686 James Colleton, 
a governor of South Carolina, imitated Cromwell by expelling 
refractory members from the legislature. The English revolution 
of 1688 was repeated on the banks of the Ashley and the Cooper, 
as in New England. Even in the details of a colonial loan the 
repetition may be observed. A loan of two millions sterling was 
contracted in 1894 by the Bank of New Zealand and guaranteed 
by the government, and of this sum one million was appropriated 
by the government; just as in 1857 the Bank of France was 
allowed to add one hundred million francs to its capital on condi- 
tion of handing it over to the government. 

Forgotten or obscure stages in the development of the mother- 
country have already been recovered in the records of colonial 
evolution. A few examples may be cited. The close connection 
between the constitutional history of a country and the develop- 
ment of landed property in medizval times has been shown by 
von Maurer and Maine. It was doubtless no less true of the 
ancient than of the modern world, but the materials for exhibiting 
the relationship were scanty and imperfect. Two inscriptions 
not long since discovered in Tunisia reveal the gradual develop- 
ment of serfage in the Roman Empire, and prove that, so far 
from having been created all of a piece by a law of Constantine, 
it was almost in existence in the time of Commodus, was already 
in germ in a statute of Hadrian, and probably goes back to a 
custom that dates from the origin of Rome. The heredity of the 
military profession was enacted by the emperors; African inscrip- 
tions found at Lambése prove that, as a matter of fact, soldiering 
was already hereditary, and that the law merely confirmed a prac- 
tice that had insensibly grown up. The same and contiguous 
inscriptions throw fresh light on the Roman army, and enable 
us to reconstruct its organization and ranks. They also show us 
more clearly than before the oppressive incidence of the require- 
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ments that the decurions should themselves bear the heavy burden 
of the cost of the municipal administration — the cause to which 
Guizot chiefly ascribes the fall of the empire. They also newly 
illustrate the rise and growth of towns. And it is largely such 
inscriptions, discovered lately in Africa or less recently in Gaul, 
that permit us to realize the character, the reality, and the wide 
prevalence of that strange worship of the emperors which had 
killed all other native cults to such an extent that the emperors 
at one time dreamt of making it the center of resistance to the 
advance of Christianity. 

Modern colonies, their histories once ransacked, will have 
other tracts to light up. The obscure problem of the disappear- 
ance or absorption of the Britons by the invading English, on 
which authoritative history is, or was, at variance with anthro- 
pology, will perhaps take on a new complexion, as the nature of 
the absorption or suppression of indigenous races in former or 
contemporary colonies is thoroughly understood. Are we not 
reading, in its main outlines, the story of the German conquest 
of England, and its expulsion or assimilation of the Britons, 
when we witness the advance of British colonization in New 
Zealand? Early linguistic stages, which have passed away in 
England and left no record of their passage, are still to be found 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. The township, which long ago dis- 
appeared from among English institutions, experienced a vigor- 
ous resurrection in the New England colonies, and became the 
unit and center of their political activity. Doubtless, it had 
undergone a sea-change in its transit across the Atlantic. Social 
protoplasm does not remain constant, but, as Weismann believes 
of vital protoplasm, it receives a historical modification. 

But when we have recounted the parallel between the evolu- 
tion of the mother-country and the evolution of its colonies, we 
have told only one-half of the story of colonial evolution. Evolu- 
tionists of the new school would say that it is not even the more 
significant half. The final cause of colonies, they would allege, 
is not merely to recapitulate the evolution of the parent state. 
That is but their embryology and their infancy. Their chief end 
is to supply a field for variations already in germ in the mother- 
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land, to let them run there a new course, and to develop a new 
social type. 

The new point of view was, in reality, as familiar to Darwin 
as to his critics. To him the struggle for existence is a struggle 
“for the production of new and modified descendants.” When one 
group conquers another and reduces its numbers, it thus lessens 
“its chance of further variation and improvement.” It will at the 
same time lessen the power of that group, and increase its own 
power, to fill unoccupied places in nature, to create new places, and 
thus to generate an improved species. Could a biological philoso- 
phy be less egotist? And the philosophy of a colonization legiti- 
mately founded on it bears the same stamp of idealism. When 
a community colonizes a new country, it is not for gold, or glory, 
or territory, or even for freedom and justice to its own, that the 
work is undertaken. These may be the lures or the pretexts; one 
or another of them may be the motive. The infant colony is 
striving to produce future new generations of a higher type and 
with a grander civilization. Schopenhauer would have said that 
it was the unborn generation that was struggling to come into 
existence. Colonization is thus raised to being an expression of 
high altruism—the higher that it often means, like parturition 
generally, the sacrifice of the present generation to the future one. 

For it is in the new peoples formed by colonization that new 
institutions, new arts, new ethical sentiments, new religions and 
philosophies, and new literary forms are found to arise. Under 
brighter or it may be, still sterner skies, but at all events in a 
changed social environment, the germs of variation whose growth 
would have been checked in the old country have free scope for 
expansion. The Greek colonies are in this respect by far the most 
notable. Picturesque and inspiring as is the history of ancient 
Greece, even it might pale before the splendors of Hellenic colo- 
nial history in Asia Minor, Magna Grecia, and Sicily, did we 
know it better. Of Greater Greece the grander part lay outside 
of Greece proper. Hellenic civilization there spread its wings 
for a freer flight, and in these favored lands it produced forms 
more dazzling than even in Athens or Corinth. Perhaps no city 
in Greece could vie with Ephesus or Miletus, Agrigentum or 
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Syracuse, Croton, Sybaris, or Tarentum. From the dimensions, 
magnificence, and opulence of the temples we may infer that 
religious worship received a large expansion. The Diana of the 
Ephesians must have ceased to be the chaste huntress of the 
Acroceraunian Mountains. No temple in the motherland can 
have possessed the wealth of that of Juno Lacinia at Croton. A 
Greek colony at Thurium, in Italy, anticipated all the world in 
establishing free, universal, and compulsory education. But in 
no field did Greater Greece shine morg resplendently than in its 
production of a long series of scientific and philosophical ideas. 
Early Greek philosophy and science are almost exclusively col- 
onial. That transcendental physics of which Herbert Spencer 
is the latest and most illustrious representative, was founded by 
four Greek colonials — Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, all 
of Miletus, and Empedocles of Agrigentum. The founder of the 
atomic philosophy, Leucippus, was probably also a Milesian. 
Another Milesian, Anaximander, initiated that philosophy of the 
unconditioned whose last phasis appeared in the encounter be- 
tween Mill and Mansel in 1867. Pythagoras founded at Croton 
that philosophy of numbers of which Boole and Jevons, Edge- 
worth and Pierce, are the modern spokesmen. Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno laid at Elea the bases of that absolute 
idealism which culminated in Hegel. Porphyry, a Syrian colon- 
ist, continued the tradition of neo-Platonism that found its last 
expression in Schelling. Aristippus, of the African colony of 
Cyrene, was perhaps the originator of that hedonism in ethics 
whose latest advocate was Henry Sidgwick. Another Cyrenzan, 
Carneades, who was not, however, a Cyrenaic, led a reaction to 
Plato, as Thomas Hill Green, in our own days, headed a return to 
Kant. In pure science, Euclid himself was hardly a greater dis- 
coverer than the Sicilian Archimedes, who also ranks among the 
many martyrs of science. Epicharmus was the colonial parallel 
to Menander; Theocritus created the idyl; and the Lost Tales 
of Miletus were probably also a new literary departure. Asia 
Minor, Magna Grecia, and Sicily were the America, Australia, 
and New Zealand of Hellas. 

No radiance of idealism tinged the foundation of Roman 
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colonies, but if we remember that African theologians — Cyprian 
and Tertullian, Augustine and, it seems, the author or authors 
of the Athanasian Creed — shaped the religion that was to mold 
barbarous Europe, we may consider that no colonies, ancient or 
modern, ever lived for more idealist ends, or produced a set of 
more important variations, than the Roman colony of Africa. 

Not only greed of gold, but a passion for adventure, lay at the 
beginnings of most of the colonies in South America. The 
dream of a golden age and a fountain of youth gilded, and some- 
times tarnished, the romance of Spanish colonization. A new 
type of individual, if hardly a new social type, was for a time 
generated among the conquistadores. Blended patriotism and 
religious enthusiasm inspired the short-lived Calvinist colony in 
Brazil and the assassinated Huguenot colony in Florida. A new 
social form was the object of their founders. Religious zeal like- 
wise gave rise to the first Spanish settlement in the same country, 
and it almost founded, as it almost discovered, French North 
America. 

A sober idealism gave birth, a century later, to the largest and 
most durable political variations that any modern colony has pre- 
sented. The social structure of Virginia was, of all the North 
American colonies, the most continuous with England; yet it 
was the first state in the world where manhood suffrage was 
conceded. The representative assembly thus elected was supreme 
and posesssed all the rights of an independent state: it levied war 
and concluded peace, acquired territory, and framed treaties. It 
elected its governor and deposed him. The sovereignty of the 
people was declared. The governor acknowledged himself the 
“servant of the assembly,” and could not dissolve it. It asserted 
unlimited liberty of conscience and opposed arbitrary taxation. 
A love of liberty was a passion. With a single exception, reli- 
gious tolerance was complete; and the colony was almost an 
independent commonwealth. All unconsciously, Bancroft be- 
lieves, the Virginians obeyed the impulses that were controlling 
the advancement of humanity, but the movement was in part 
conscious as well. In 1659 the Virginian Assembly claimed the 
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confirmation of its independence on the ground that “what was 
their privilege now might be the privilege of their posterity.” 

If conservative and English Virginia proved so democratic 
and progressive, we need not be surprised that the New England 
colonies were revolutionary. Massachusetts founded a kind of 
theocracy, with the important variant that the clergy, while 
exerting no small political influence, were absolutely denied the 
possession of political power. The ecclesiastical leaders remained 
clergymen of the Church of England, as the two Wesleys did; 
but it was a new ecclesiastical polity they founded, as did John 
Wesley. The church was separated from the state; the congre- 
gational system was established; ministers were elected; the 
ceremonies were simple, and liturgies were abolished. While 
the Church of England drifted into the Arminianism natural to 
easy-going people, the church in New England became sternly 
Calvinist. The Puritans expelled the Anglicans, as the Angli- 
cans had expelled the Puritans. Tolerance was still repudiated. 

The advance was as great in constitutional law. While the 
Massachusetts charter, strictly interpreted, granted limited pow- 
ers, circumstances gave it a wider significance. All the freemen 
were electors; possessing absolute power, they elected the gover- 
nor; and the principle of electing all officers was established. 
Hereditary dignities were refused. The ballot-box was intro- 
duced. Arbitrary taxation was made unconstitutional. A written 
constitution was drafted. Almost unconsciously, a colonizing 
company was transformed into a representative democracy. 

The dynamic was spiritual. Not less than early Virginia — 
far more than later Virginia—the Puritans lived under the 
shadow of the invisible. “ Their thoughts,” says Bancroft, “ were 
always fixed on posterity,” and a solicitude for future generations 
was manifest in all their legislation. It was a prime motive for 
fleeing from persecution, since persecution “might lead their 
posterity to abjure the truth.” Like the leader of the migration 
to Connecticut, they were true to the “cause of advancing civil- 
ization . . . . even while it remained a mystery” to them. More 
than any other living people, they and their successors have acted 
on the injunction of the real founder of the Plymouth settle- 
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ment, who charged the Pilgrims that “you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God.” It was a new sociological species that had been 
planted on the historic capes of New England. 

A still greater advance was made in a colony that hived off 
from New England. Like Massachusetts, Rhode Island realized 
the philosophical ideal by being founded on the social compact of 
equal freemen. It came nearer than any other state to Hum- 
boldt’s and Spencer’s “administrative nihilism.” It repeated the 
Swiss, and anticipated the Australian, referendum. It initiated 
the payment of members. It enjoyed the memorable distinction 
of setting the first example the world has seen of universal toler- 
ance combined with an intense and deep-seated religious faith. 
Its animating principle was benevolence and its bond a mutual 
affection. There has been but one Rhode Island, even in a 
country that has “a city of brotherly love.” 

No less visibly are the British colonies at the Antipodes the 
seat of a new social system. Though there was much enthusiasm 
and no little idealism at the inception of certain of these colonies, 
especially of the southern New Zealand settlements, no design 
was consciously entertained by their founders of making them 
other than continuations of English society. Circumstances have 
proved too strong for them. With an obviously English exterior, 
which differentiates them from the United States and from Can- 
ada, some of their distinctive principles either are un-English 
or are anticipative of future English developments. While the 
motherland remains largely aristocratic in its Parliament and 
administration, its state church and the spirit of its social life, 
the Australian colonies are irrevocably pledged to a straight-out 
democracy. Title-grabbers and title-worshipers still fleck their 
surface, as they do that of the United States, but these either lie 
outside of its active potencies or are soon expelled from them. 
Equality of station is the rule. Equality of opportunity is the 
claim. New Zealand and South Australia were among the first 
states, and Australia was the first commonwealth, to admit women 
to the suffrage, now universal; and they are following the United 
States in admitting them to the professions. All careers are open 
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to all. Four successive premiers of New Zealand were, respec- 
tively, butcher, schoolmaster, commercial traveler, and engine- 
driver. Two farm-laborers have risen to the still higher position 
of premier of the mother-state of New South Wales, and many 
of the cabinet ministers are illiterate men. The Commonwealth 
and also Western Australia have witnessed the original phenom- 
enon of a labor ministry; Queensland has a mixed liberal and 
labor ministry ; and New South Wales rejoices in a parliamentary 
opposition that consists mainly of labor members and is led by 
their leader. Tolerance is unlimited, and avowed freethinkers 
are premiers and ministers, chief justices and judges. But it 
is in their governmental socialism that the lineaments of a new 
social type are most palpable. Hardly had they been planted 
when the young colonies varied in this direction. Governments 
began to do for them what had been done in the motherland by 
private enterprise. They built the railways, and this has led to 
the establishment of state manufactures and the purchase of state 
coal-mines. They owned the waste lands, and their ownership of 
them has grown into laws for the nationalization of the land. 
They pensioned their employees, and out of this have come gov- 
ernment fire- and life-insurance departments. Nowhere else have 
the workmen more completely succeeded in asserting for them- 
selves a position of equality with the masters by means of state 
courts of arbitration. Old-age pensions secure them against want 
in the sunset of their days. The artisan and the laborer are being 
raised as much above the oppressed workman of last generation 
as he was above the serf and the serf above the slave. A pro- 
tected laboring class in a semi-socialist state is doubtless the new 
social type that is being generated in Australia and New Zealand. 

The new departures taken in colonies are often projected in 
the mother-country or in older countries. The political constitu- 
tions of the American colonies sprang in part from the Puritan 
ideals of the English commonwealth. “The Agreement of the 
People”’ drawn up in 1648-49 contains all that is distinctive of 
the earlier phases of American public life. The sovereignty of 
“the people” (the term is notable) is clearly stated. A represen- 
tative assembly (the word became American and is now Aus- 
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tralian) is to be elected by all taxpayers, residing in equal electoral 
districts. Parliaments are to be biennial. The representatives 
(again note the word) have “the supreme trust” and, as the 
United States and the Australian Commonwealth have done, will 
establish courts of justice and other institutions. The power of 
the assembly is for the first time limited by means of a distinction 
between the fundamental and the changeable articles of the con- 
stitution. The legislature is divorced from the executive. There 
is to be no compulsion in religion, and liberals are to be protected 
in the profession of their faith. Such details as the appointment 
of a commission for rearranging electoral districts and the hold- 
ing of all elections on one fixed day, anticipate usages now in 
force in Australia as well as the United States. 

The ideas embodied in the socialist legislation of New Zealand 
and Australia are also derivative and have been drawn from 
German systems of state socialism, as expounded by English and 
American writers — chiefly Gronlund and Bellamy and the Fabian 
socialists. The nationalization of the land had been advocated 
by Spence, Godwin, and Herbert Spencer (who became a rene- 
gade to the cause) before it was made a war-cry by Henry George. 
Old-age pensions had been proposed by Canon Blackley in Eng- 
land, and were in force in Germany and Denmark. Courts of 
industrial arbitration and the minimum wage had been incorpor- 
ated in a measure laid before the Reichstag. In their most auda- 
cious innovations colonies therefore still repeat the development, 
even if only speculative, of older countries. They rear and foster 
ideas they could not have originated, and which could less readily 
have germinated in the impoverished soil and harsh climate of 
the motherland or its congeners. 

Such is the theory of colonization. Rapidly passing through 
the embryonic stages that repeat the prehistoric era in the history 
of the mother-country, or those it has in common with other 
nationalities of the same race, or even with other races, a colony 
cuts the umbilical cord, and then, in the few generations con- 
sumed by infancy and youth, it swiftly recapitulates the stages 
the motherland had slowly traversed till the time when the colony 
had come to the birth. Some colonies are arrested at this point 
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from sheer inability to develop further; others, weighted by 
incompatible racial elements, are checked at a still earlier point. 
Those that carry in their womb the new-births of time shoot on 
an original course, and first then fulfil their true mission. Their 
dominant characters, the nature of their institutions, and the 
spirit of their civilization are radically different from those of the 
mother-country. The ethos even of colonies living in adjacent 
latitudes may be mutually incongruous. Temperate New Zea- 
land has refused to federate with tropical and subtropical Aus- 
tralia because the genius of the two countries is dissimilar. Each 
must pursue its own path, as Scotland refused to unite with 
England till it had shaped an individuality of its own. A still 
higher mission will then be found to be inherent in the new organ- 
ism, and the community that was great in independence will 
become still greater as an organ of a composite commonwealth. 
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A Text Book of Sociology. By JAMes QuayLe DEALEy, Pro- 
fessor of Social and Political Science in Brown University, 
and Lester F. Warp, of the Smithsonian Institution. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxxv + 326. 

To say that this book comes nearer than any predecessor to 
satisfying reasonable demands for an elementary textbook in general 
sociology, may seem to those acquainted with the possible range of 
comparison a deliberate attempt to damn with faint praise. The 
estimate expresses my judgment, however, and the opinion is in no 
sense or degree a “tainted” tribute. I welcome the book, and both 
hope and predict that it will prove an important factor in securing for 
sociology the academic attention which it deserves. The mere fact 
that it is a collaboration, instead of the work of a single writer, is in 
itself a guarantee that it will have certain availabilities which no 
author of a sociological system could achieve alone, if he attempted 
to recast his theories for classroom use. The reasons for this are 
implied clearly enough in the book itself, in its statement of the way 
in which sciences grow (pp. 4-6). 

At the same time, the great need in sociology just now is not a 
textbook, but teachers qualified to win due respect for the subject, 
whether they have a textbook or not. The only teachers of this type 
are sure to have a plan of instruction of their own, which might be 
made into a textbook, and they are likely to find anyone's else book 
a sort of Saul’s armor at best. Less qualified teachers have already 
queered the subject in numerous unfortunate instances, and no book 
can be good enough to enable the unfit to make sociology reputable. 

A textbook cannot be held responsible, however, for supplying 
either brains or training, and we must judge it upon the presumption 
that it will be used by competent men. Taking so much for granted, 
the present text can hardly fail to be serviceable in popularizing the 
system which has earned for Dr. Ward a permanent place in social 
science. 

As I review his philosophy in this epitome, however, an impres- 
sion already derived from study of Dr. Ward’s more elaborate books 
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is confirmed. Although he must always rank as a prince of the 
apostles of psychic influence in society, Dr. Ward does not succeed, 
in spite of himself, in giving to his rendering of society an unmis- 
takably human tone. He carries from his work in physical science a 
certain abstractness of statement which is partly inseparable from all 
generalization, but which has the effect of holding the interpretation 
farther aloof from actual life than is desirable or necessary. In 
reducing social factors to the least common denominator, “ force,” 
Ward does not retain such control of the denominator that it always 
suggests, when it should, the qualities of psychic force. Beginning 
“social appropriation,” I have a 


with “synergy” and ending with 
feeling that the medium of expressing the thought retains a foreign 
element that needlessly veils the thought. The language itself sug- 
gests to my mind images of conjunctions of impersonal forces, rather 


than flesh-and-blood men working together. Everybody who values 
Ward’s work in sociology, as I certainly do, ought to be aware that 
it needs to be personalized far beyond the letter of its formulas, 
before its essential truth can be made impressive. It is one thing to 
get our theory of life firmly grounded upon the basis of cosmic 
forces; it is quite another thing to reduce our theory of life to an 
algebra of cosmic forces among which live individuals do not appear. 
If there must be an exclusion of one extreme or the other, we should 
be nearer the truth in expressing our sociology in terms of people 
than in terms of forces. Neither extreme need be adopted, but in 
following Ward there should always be an addition of human terms 
to the equations. 

Speaking with the bias of a teacher who has a method of his 
own, I cannot agree with the judgment of the authors in distribut- 
ing the material of the book. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that a fair digest of Dr. Ward’s system calls for a plan of treat- 
ment which does not seem to me to provide for the wisest allotment 
of the time of students. We are in the middle of the book (p. 169), 
before we reach the topic “ The Social Order.” Assuming that the 
book is to be used with college seniors, I should say that every day 
spent on preliminaries, before introducing them to the social order, 
is relatively a day lost. Few colleges have so far relaxed their step- 
motherly attitude toward sociology as to afford room at best for more 
than a glimpse at it in undergraduate courses. This glimpse ought 
to go as near to the heart of the matter as possible. Prying into the 
metaphysics of the plan of salvation may well be reserved for the 
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rare few brands plucked from the burning who are elected to a 
graduate career. 

But the volume is more than a textbook in the pedagogical sense, 
It is an interpretation of a system of thought which comparatively 
few people have had the enterprise to master in its original form. It 
ought to influence many readers to correct their mistake of omitting 
to find out what Ward has been teaching for a quarter-century. 
Even those who have studied Ward’s books from the beginning will 
find ample reason for acknowledging the service which Professor 
Dealey has rendered both as editor and commentator. 

Between adoption of the elective system, and rejection of the 
old-fashioned “ mental and moral philosophy,” which until recently 
served at all events to give a certain coherence to the college course, 
the colleges have gone farther than most of them are aware toward 
forfeiting one of their chief claims to respect. They are putting stu- 
dents off with a list of uncorrelated courses instead of giving them a 
unified view of life. The stronger the college, the greater the proba- 
bility that the proposition is literally true. If the average student 
of the larger colleges has at graduation a definite conception of his 
relation to society, it is very seldom traceable to the direct influence 
of the college. The opposite was once the case, and doubtless will be 
again. <A college course that leaves the knowledge imparted in a 
state of uncorrelated chaos is lamentably defective. The only think- 
able substitute, in the near future, for the speculative philosophy 
which used to shape the general world-view taught in American col- 
leges must be some version of sociology. Whether the merits of the 
sociologists in particular, or the logic of events in general, will most 
directly fulfil this prophecy, we need not predict. In either case, such 
books as this will play an important part in preparing the way for a 
needed reform in college programs. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


Jugendfiirsorge und Strafrecht in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika: Ein Beitrag sur Erzsiehungspolitik unserer Zeit. 
Von J. M. BAEMREITHER. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1905. Pp. Ixviii + 305. 

The author is already well known in the English-speaking world 
and has taken pains to study the problems of the social care of youth- 

ful citizens in all civilized states. The introduction is devoted to a 
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comparison of methods in France, England, Germany, Austria, and 
America. While this part is brief, it gives the essential and charac- 
teristic elements in the new legislative and philanthropic movements 
of those countries, and furnishes the perspective for the special study 
of educational philanthropy in the Union. The course of thought 
deserves the attention of American students and practical adminis- 
trators, for the author’s warm sympathy and intelligent appreciation 
of our achievements have not prevented his making critical observa- 
tions and offering warnings which we can profitably consider. 

The people of the United States vary much, not only as indi- 
viduals, but also as groups; and yet they have a sense of unity and 
many common characteristics, economic interests, laws, customs, and 
impulses. Everywhere there is united with vast industrial energy an 
enthusiasm for education. 

The description of methods begins with a chapter on our volun- 
tary associations for preserving the morality of imperiled children 
and youth: the Children’s Aid Societies founded or inspired by 
Charles Loring Bruce; the societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children; Girard College; the Catholic Protectory of New York; 
and the laws which have been enacted for the benefit of their 
activities. 

The author then passes to the systems of care administered by 
several states, and he describes the systems of Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan as types of varying methods with one 
common ideal. These accounts of the treatment of children lay the 
foundation for a discussion of the methods of dealing with delinquent 
youth. The institutions especially studied by the author were the 
Lyman School in Massachusetts, the House of Refuge in New York, 
the Rochester School, Glens Mills in Pennsylvania, Whittier in Cali- 
fornia. In all these forms of action there are certain common prin- 
ciples: that education must be substituted for punishment; that 
transformation of character is the decisive consideration ; that courts 
cannot carry out an educational policy without a system of probation 
and the aid of competent probation officers ; that police supervision is 
fatal; that the court must take time for the fruition of the educative 
process, and must employ the “indeterminate sentence” in order to 
make sure that its reformatory work is thoroughly done; and that 
the judge must be given large freedom in adapting his measures to 
his purpose according to the needs of the individual. 

It is when the author comes to persons in later youth and early 
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manhood that he finds the American ideas of reformatory treatment 
clash with the ancient legal notions of Europe, and we can easily 
imagine that the conservative jurists of his own land will give him 
uneasy hours, if he is very sensitive to criticism. First of all he tells 
them roundly that they are in the habit of misrepresenting the 
American idea; that they falsely picture our reformatories as luxuri- 
ous abodes of criminals made attractive by sentimentalism and blind 
philanthropy. In clear, vivid outline Baemreither sets forth the 
pioneer conceptions of Edward Livingstone, Z. R. Brockway, and 
the leaders of reform in Massachusetts and elsewhere, as E. C. 
Wines, Dwight, and Sanborn. Selecting Concord and Elmira 
reformatories as typical institutions, the author describes, praises, and 
critically estimates the procedure employed in the practical working 
of the “indeterminate sentence.” 

A valuable chapter is devoted to the meaning and method of 
“probation” under friendly supervision, which is rightly regarded 
as an essential factor in the successful administration of the educa- 
tional principle in dealing with offenders. Young men cannot be 
trained for liberty while confined in prison and constrained by mili- 
tary drill; and yet they cannot be trusted to live in society without 
some degree of direction and counsel, supported by the authority of 
the court. 

Another chapter is devoted to the juvenile court, its law, pro- 
cedure, administration, and results. On this last point a note of 
general criticism is gently introduced: “The Americans are fond of 
showing off statistics, especially if the figures are large, and they 
repeat them very many times; but they take less pains to test them 
and sift the results. All this belongs to the American optimism, but 
it renders it difficult to secure unbiased conclusions.” The work con- 
cludes with discussions of the union of science and practice, and an 
analysis of the law of domestic relations. “Science, public adminis- 
tration, and private enterprise are united in spirit and practice, work 
together, learn from each other, and so increase the store of experi- 
ence and knowledge. The teachers of science in colleges and uni- 
versities draw from the experiments of practical men, but they in 
return enrich the ideas of the workers and keep the members of 
boards, the directors of institutions, and the laborers in fields of pri- 
vate philanthropy from the danger of falling into routine.” Very 
interesting observations are made on the practical applications of psy- 
chology in the study of motives which influence juvenile offenders 
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both for evil and good. “Science is made democratic; practice is 
elevated.” Altogether this book of Dr. Baemreither is full of interest 
as a criticism of American ideals and a special study of one important 
field of social effort. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


sur la protection de la santé publique (Loi du 15 Février 
1902), travaux législatifs, guide pratique est commentaire. 
Par Pau Strauss, Sénateur de la Seine, et ALFRED FIL- 
LASSIER, Docteur en Droit. Deuxiéme édition revue et trés 
augmentée. Paris: Jules Rousset, 1905. Pp. 504. 

The law which went into effect on February 15, 1903, is the 
present expression of the conclusion reached by the administrative 
genius of a great nation after more than a century of experiments in 
all directions. The philosophy of the law is summarized by the 
authors in the introduction. It is the purpose of the code to secure 
the establishment of sanitary regulations in every commune in the 
country ; to introduce regulations looking to the prevention of dis- 
ease and securing conditions of health; to provide for exceptional 
measures in times of epidemics; the protection of sources of water 
supply ; the regulation of buildings in the interest of health. 

An important step in advance, marked by the usual increase of 
central administrative control, is the transfer of authority over 
unhealthy dwellings from local commissions to commissions of dis- 
tricts, whose members are nearly all appointed by the prefect. The 
consulting committee of public hygiene in France is given consider- 
able control over drinking-water in certain situations. The state, 
the departments, and the communes share the necessary expenses. 

The details of the law and of the administrative regulations issued 
to give it full effect offer valuable suggestions for our boards of 
health and legislators who are beginning to meet the problems of city 
residence and more compact rural population. The topics of the law 
indicate the scope of the discussion: sanitary regulations of com- 
munes ; models of sanitary codes for cities and towns; public ways; 
houses and lodgings ; management of contagious diseases; vaccina- 
tion; disinfection; care of drinking-water; construction of build- 
ings; organization of local and general administrative bodies; and 
penal sanctions of the law. The name of Senator Strauss gives to 
the volume the authority of one of the principal leaders of philan- 
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thropy in France, one who today represents in the national legislature 
the most progressive modern measures in respect to public relief. 
C. R. Henperson. 


Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. By FREDERICK MorGan 
DAVENPORT. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. x + 323. 
After a sketch of the mental traits of primitive man, a brief study 

of the psychological traits of a “crowd,” and a presentation of the 
suggestive elements in the ghost dances of the American Indian and 
the religious revivals of the American negro, the author devotes the 
larger part of his treatise to a detailed description of the great reli- 
gious revivals of England and the United States. His collection of 
materials in this field is highly interesting, and a valuable supplement 
to Stoll’s Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Volkerpsychologie. 
While not unsympathetic with religious revivals, Professor 
Davenport points out that areas of greatest religious excitability in 
the South are also areas of most frequent lynchings, and that the 
prevalence of rational over emotional mental processes is finally fatal 
to religious revivals, lynching, and political oratory. “ The influence 
upon the world of growing men in our time is to be more and more 
the indefinable and the unobtrusive influence of personal character.” 


W. I. THomas. 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education. By Katua- 
RINE ELIzABETH Dopp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Third edition, 1905. Pp. 27 

Dr. Dopp had the fortunate conception of presenting for teachers 

a most important element in education—the manual element — in 
the light of modern psychological, race-psychological, and peda- 
gogical results, and the third edition remains, perhaps, the most sug- 
gestive single work which can be placed in the hands of teachers. 
It is, indeed, of more importance just now that teachers should be in 
possession of this volume than that improved textbooks should be 
in the hands of the pupils. The third edition is improved by the 
addition of numerous illustrations, and an important chapter on the 
ways of procuring a material equipment, and the ways of using it so 
as to enhance the value of colonial history. 


W. I. Tuomas. 
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The Bontoc Igorot. By ALBERT ErRNEsT JENKS. Manila, 1905. 
Pp. 266. 

Negritos of Zambales. By Witt1am ALLAN REED. Manila, 
1904. Pp. 89. 

No government as such has done so much for the promotion of 
the study of early forms of society and the non-civilized races as the 
government of the United States, and these two volumes (Vol. I, 
and Vol. II, Part 1) of the publications of the Ethnological Survey 
of the Philippines, we may hope, are the beginning of a series which 
will be of as much significance to science as the Reports of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Dr. Jenks and Mr. Reed have 
made a most creditable beginning. Their profuse use of photographs 
is fortunate, and their tendency to give a description of the whole 
life of the people, and to disclose the intimate and personal side of 
the life of the natives, is most welcome to those of us who are more 
immediately interested in problems of mental and social development 
than in physical statistics. 


W. I. Tuomas. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


FRANCIS GALTON ON EUGENICS 
DISCUSSION IN THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, LONDON’ 


Dr. Happon® said: We have been greatly favored this afternoon in 
listening to one who has devoted his life to science and has just presented us, 
in so able a paper, with the conclusions of his mature age. Future generations 
will hold the name of Dr. Galton in high reverence for the work he has done 
in so firmly establishing the theory of evolution, and I consider that we have 
listened to a memorable paper, which will mark a definite stage in the history 
of the subject with which Dr. Galton’s name will remain imperishably asso- 
ciated. It is refreshing, if Dr. Galton will allow me to say so, to find a man 
of his years formulating such a progressive policy; for this is generally sup- 
posed to be a characteristic of younger men; but he has done so because all 
his life he has been studying evolution. He has seen what evolution has 
accomplished among the lower animals; he has seen what man can do to 
improve strains of animals and plants by means of careful selection; and he 
foresees what man may do in the future to improve his own species by more 
careful selection. It is possible for people to change their customs, ideas, and 
ideals. We are always accustomed to regard the savages as conservative, and 
so they are; but, as a matter of fact, savages do change their views. In 
Australia we find that different tribes have different marriage customs and 
different social regulations, and it will be generally found that the change in 
marriage custom or social control is nearly always due to betterment in their 
physical conditions. The tribes which, as some of us believe, have the more 
primitive marital arrangements, are those which live in the least favored 
countries; and the tribes which have adopted father-right are those which live 
under more favorable conditions. In Melenesia, Africa, and in India social 
customs vary a very great deal, and this proves that even their marriage cus- 
toms are not in any way hide-bound, and that social evolution is taking place. 
When circumstances demand a change, then a change takes place, perhaps more 
or less automatically, being due to a sort of natural selection. There are 
thinking people among savages, and we have evidence that they do consider 
and discuss social customs, and even definitely modify them; but, on the whole, 
there appears to be a general trend of social factors that cause this evolution. 
There is no reason why social evolution should continue to take place among 
ourselves in a blind sort of way; for we are intelligent creatures, and we 
ought to use rational means to direct our own evolution. Further, with the 
resources of modern civilization, we are in a favorable position to accelerate 
this evolution. The world is gradually becoming self-conscious, and I think 
Dr. Galton has made a very strong plea for a determined effort to attempt a 
conscious evolution of the race. 

Dr. Morr® said: I have to say that I think it is of very great importance 
to the nation to consider this subject of eugenics very seriously. Being engaged 
as pathologist to the London County Council Asylums, I see the effect of 
heredity markedly on the people admitted into the asylums. The improve- 

*This Journal, Vol. XI, p. 11. 

*F.R.S.; lecturer on anthropology, Cambridge University; ex-president 
of the Anthropological Institute. 

*F.R.S.; Croonian lecturer, etc.; pathologist to the London County Coun- 
cil Asylums, etc. 
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ment of the stock can in my opinion be brought about in two ways: (1) by 
segregation, to some extent carried on at present, which in some measure 
checks the reproduction of the unfit; and (2) by encouraging the reproduction 
of the fit. Checking the reproduction of the unfit is quite as important as 
encouraging the reproduction of the fit. This, in my opinion, could be effected, 
to some extent, by taking the defective children and keeping them under con 
trol, at least a certain number that are at present allowed to have social 
privileges. It would be for their own welfare and the welfare of the com- 
munity; and they would suffer no hardship, if taken when quite young. This 
is included in the question of eugenics which Dr. Galton has brought forward, 
and has shown his practical sympathy with, by establishing a fellowship, which 
will, no doubt, do great good in placing the subject on a firm basis, and also 
in getting a wide intellectual acceptance of the principle. It seems to me 
the first thing required is that it should become generally known that it is 
to the advantage of the individual and of the race to have a healthy heritage. 
Whether any practical steps could be taken to forward this principle, when 
it has a widespread acceptance, is a question; and I consider that any state 
interference would be harmful at first, but it would be proper for the state 
to encourage setting up registry offices where not only a form would be given, 
with particulars as to marriage, but also a form that would give a bill of health 
to the contracting parties; and that bill of health should be of some value, 
not only to the possessors, but to their children. If children had a good 
heritage, there is no doubt it would have actuarial value, in the matter, for 
instance, of obtaining life-insurance policies at a more reasonable rate; also 
in obtaining municipal and government employment, because the chances of 
paying pensions to people who have a good heritage is very much less. It 
seems to me that the subject is one of national importance, and this society, 
by spreading the views of Dr. Galton, will do a very great work, not only 
for individuals, but for the race as a whole. 


Mr. A. E. Crawrey* said: Dr. Galton’s remarkable and suggestive paper 
shows how anthropological studies can be made fruitful in practical politics. 
Sociology should be founding its science of eugenics upon anthropology, psy- 
chology, and physiology. I hope that it will avoid socialistic dreams and that, 
while chiefly considering the normal individual, it will not forget the special 
claims of those abnormal persons whom we call geniuses. In a well-ordered 
state they should be considered before the degenerate and the diseased. 

With regard to one or two minor matters: I should like to ask the 
author if he has examined the evidence for McLennan’s examples of marriage 
by capture. It is not, perhaps, a very important point, but anthropological 
theories are often houses of cards, and I doubt the existence of a single real 
case of capture as an institution. As to exogamy, it is important to under- 
stand that in the great majority of cases it is really endogamous, that is to 
say, the favorite marriage in exogamy is between first cousins, and the only 
constant prohibition is that against the marriage of brothers and _ sisters. 
Exogamy, in fact, as Dr. Howitt, Dr. Frazer, and myself agree, reduces to 
this one principle. McLennan, the inventor of exogamy, never understood the 
facts, and the term is meaningless. If, 2s I have suggested in Nature, the 
normal type of primitive marriage was the bisectional exogamy seen in 
Australia, which amounts to cross-cousin marriage, two families, A and B, 
intermarrying for generation after generation—we have found a theory of 
the origin of the tribe, an enlarged dual family, and we have also worked 
out a factor which may have done much to fix racial types. Lewis Morgan 
suggested something of the latter notion as a result of his consanguine family. 

I am still persuaded that one or two forms of union are mere “ sports ;” 
group-marriage, for instance, which is as rare as the marriage of brother and 
sister. Neither of these can be regarded as the primal type of union, though 
anthropologists have actually so regarded them. I think we may take it as 

*Author of The Mystic Rose; one of the ablest of the younger anthro- 
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certain that there are two permanent polar tendencies in human nature: 
first, against union within the same home, and, secondly, against too pro- 
miscuous marriage. 

In questions like this I think it is most important to avoid confusing 
sexual with matrimonial concerns. It seems to me, on the evidence of history 
and anthropology, that polygamy is the result of such a confusion. For 
efficiency and individuality monogamy is the best foundation of the family. 
Dr. Galton has not, I think, shown any cause for concluding that the prohibi- 
tion of polygamy is due to social considerations. Schopenhauer indeed sug- 
gested the adoption of polygamy as a solution of the problem created by the 
preponderance of females, and as likely to do away with what he thought to 
be a false position, that of the lady —a position due to Christian and chival- 
rous sentimentalism. His suggestion, by the way, shows the same confusion 
between sexual and domestic matters, but it certainly would solve many 
social difficulties. The sexual impulse in men seems to have several normal 
outlets. In spite of defects, the ancient Greeks in their best period seem to 
show the results of an unconscious eugenic tradition; and I believe the same 
is true of the Japanese. 

Dr. Galton’s suggestions as to the part religion may play in these matters 
seem to me to be excellent. Religion can have no higher duty than to insist 
upon the sacredness of marriage, but, just as the meaning and content of that 
sacredness were the result of primitive science, so modern science must advise 
as to what this sacredness involves for us in our vastly changed conditions, 
complicated needs, and increased responsibilities. 


Dr. Atice DryspaLe Vickery said that there appeared to her to be three 
essentials to success in any attempt to improve the standard of health and 
development of the human race. These were (1) the economic independence 
of women, so as to render possible the exercise of selection, on the lines of 
natural attraction, founded on mental, moral, social, physical, and artistic 
sympathies, both on the feminine and masculine side; (2) the education of 
the rising generation, both girls and boys, so as to impress them with a sense 


of their future responsibilities as citizens of the world, as co-partners in the 
regulation of its institutions, and as progenitors of the future race; (3) an 
intelligent restriction of the birth-rate so that children should be born only 
in due proportion to the requirements of the community, and under conditions 
which afforded a reasonable prospect of the efficient development of the 
future citizens. 

The present economic dependence of women upon men was detrimental 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral growth of woman, as an individual. 
It falsified and distorted her views of life, and, as a consequence, her sense 
of duty. It was above all prejudicial to the interests of the coming genera- 
tion, for it tended to diminish the free play and adequate development of those 
maternal instincts on which the rearing and education of children mainly 
depended. The economic independence of women was desirable in the inter- 
ests of a true monogamic marriage, for, without this economic independence, 
the individuality of woman could not exercise that natural selective power 
in the choice of a mate which was probably a main factor in the spiritual 
evolution of the race. Where the sympathetic attraction between those con- 
cerned was only superficial, instead of being deeply interwoven in all their 
mutual interests and tastes, the apparent monogamic relation only too fre- 
quently masked an unavowed polygamy, or polyandry, or perhaps both. There- 
fore it would forward truly monogamic marriage if greater facilities should be 
afforded for the coming together of those who were spontaneously and pre- 
eminently attracted to each other. 

In respect of limitations of offspring, we had to consider both organic 
and social criteria. For the determination of these, physiologist must com- 
bine with sociologist. From the individual and family point of view, we 
wanted guidance in determining the size of family adapted to given conditions, 
and from the social point of view we wanted guidance in determining the 
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numbers of population adapted to a given region at a given time. Incidentally 
it was here worth noting that in the case of Great Britain, the present birth- 
rate of 28 per 1,000, with a death-rate of 15 per 1,000, giving an excess of 
13 per 1,000, compared with a birth-rate of 36 per 1,000, and death-rate of 23 
per 1,000, shown by the vital statistics of 1877; but yet the lower contem- 
porary birth-rate gave the same, or a rather higher, yearly increase, i. e., 
rather over 400,000 per annum, and with this annual increment of between 400,000 
and 500,000, we had to remember that there fell upon the nation the burden of 
supporting over a million paupers, and a great number of able-bodied unemployed. 
it seemed, therefore, desirable that sociologists should investigate the conditions 
and criteria of an optimum increase of population. The remarkable local and 
class differences in the birth-rate were well known. If the birth-rate of 18 per 
1,000 and death-rate of 15 per 1,000 which prevailed in Kensington could be made 
universal throughout the United Kingdom, it would give, from our total popula- 
tion of 42,000,000, a yearly increment beginning at 130,000. Incidentally she 
wished to call attention to a paper by M. Gabriel Giroud which went to show 
that the food-supplies of the human race are insufficient, and that one-third of the 
world’s inhabitants exist habitually in a condition of semi-starvation. 

The propositions which she desired to submit were (1) that sexual selection, 
as determined by the individuality of the natural woman, embodies eugenic ten- 
dencies, but that these tendencies are more or less countered and even reversed 
by a process of matrimonial social selection determined by the economic depend- 
ence of woman in contemporary occidental society —in short, that eugenics may 
be promoted by assuring an income to young women; (2) that artificial control 
of the birth-rate is a condition of eugenics. 


Mr. SkrineE said: Dr. Galton, in treating of monogamy, says that polygamy 
is now permitted to at least one-half of the human race. I have lived for twenty- 
one years among polygamists, and, having come home to Europe, I seem to see 
conditions prevailing which are not in essence dissimilar. The conclusion I have 
arrived at is that monogamy is purely a question of social sanction, a question, as 
it were, of police. In regard to endogamy, we may trace back its origin to periods 


before the dawn of history. The origin of caste and endogamous marriage is due, 
I believe, to the rise of powerful or intellectual families, which everywhere tend 
to draw to themselves less powerful families. The higher family was looked up to, 
and it was thought an honor to marry within it. And thus a small group was 
formed by a combined process of social and sexual election. The history of cer- 
tain group formations determined by this sort of marriage selection might be 
compiled from that royal stud-boeok, the Almanac de Gotha. There is, it is true, 
the method of evading the selective process by the custom of morganatic marriage, 
but that only proves the rule. Dr. Galton has not touched on polyandry; that, I 
think, may be interpreted as one of the devices for limiting population, and can be 
accounted for, | believe, by scarcity of land. 


Dr. WESTERMARCK, speaking from the chair, said: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The members of the Society have today had an opportunity to listen to a most 
important and suggestive paper, followed by a discussion in which, I am sure, all 
of us have taken a lively interest. For my own part, I beg to express my pro- 
found sympathy and regard for Mr. Galton’s ardent endeavors to draw public 
attention to one of the most important problems with which social beings, like 
ourselves, could be concerned. Mr. Galton has today appealed to historical facts 
to prove that restrictions in marriage have occurred and do occur, and that there 
is no reason to suppose that such restrictions might not be extended far beyond 
the limits drawn up by the laws of any existing civilized nation. I wish to 
emphasize one restriction not yet touched upon. The husband’s and father’s 
function in the family is generally recognized to be to protect and support his 
wife and children, and many savages take this duty so seriously that they do not 
allow any man to marry who has not previously given some proof of his ability 
to fu'fil it. Among various Bechuana and Kafir tribes the youth is not allowed 
to take a wife until he has killed a rhinoceros. Among the Dyaks of Borneo, and 
other peoples in the Malay Archipelago, no one can marry unless he has acquired 
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a certain number of human heads by killing members of foreign tribes. Among 
the Arabs of Upper Egypt the man must undergo an ordeal of whipping by the 
relations of his bride, and if he wishes to be considered worth having, he must 
receive the chastisement, which is sometimes exceedingly severe, with an expres- 
sion of enjoyment. [Laughter.) I do not say that these methods are to be 
recommended, but the idea underlying them is certainly worthy of imitation. 
Indeed, we find in Germany and Austria, in the nineteenth century, laws for- 
bidding persons in actual receipt of poor-law relief to contract marriages, and in 
many cases the legislators went farther still and prohibited all marriages until the 
contracting parties could prove that they possessed the means of supporting a 
family. Why could not some such laws become universal, and why could not the 
restrictions in marriage be extended also to persons who, in all probability, would 
become parents of diseased and feeble offspring? I say, “in a!l probability,” 
because I do not consider certainty to be required. We cannot wait till biology 
has said its last word about the laws of heredity. We do not allow lunatics to 
walk freely about, even though there be merely a suspicion that they may be 
dangerous. I think that the doctor ought to have a voice in every marriage which 
is contracted. It is argued, of course, that to interfere here would be to intrude 
upon the individual’s right of freedom. But men are not generally allowed to do 
mischief simply in order to gratify their own appetites. It will be argued that 
they will do mischief even though the law prevent them. Well, this holds true of 
every law, but we do not maintain that laws are useless because there are persons 
who break them. There will always in this world be offspring of diseased and 
degenerated parents, but the law may certainly in a very considerable degree 
restrict their number by preventing such persons from marrying. I think that 
moral education aiso might help to promote the object of eugenics. It seems 
that the prevalent opinion, that almost anybody is good enough to marry, is 
chiefly due to the fact that in this case the cause and effect, marriage and the 
feebleness of the offspring, are so distant from each other that the nearsizhted eye 
does not distinctly perceive the connection between them. Hence no censure is 
passed on him who marries from want of foresight, or want of self-restraint, and 
by so doing is productive of offspring doomed to misery. But this can never be 
right. Indeed, there is hardly any other point in which the moral consciousness 
of civilized men still stands in greater need of intellectual training than in its 
judgments on ceses which display want of care or foresight. Much progress has 
in this respect been made in the course of evolution, and it would be absurd to 
believe that we have yet reached the end of this process. It would be absurd to 
believe that men would forever leave to individual caprice the performance of the 
most important and, in its consequences, the most far-reaching function which has 
fallen to the lot of mankind. 


Dr. DryspaLe said he would like to ask the chairman if he was aware that 
some of the restrictions he had referred to were actually in force in England. 
In some of the great English banks, for instance, clerks are not allowed to marry 
until their salary has reached a certain level. But for his part he thought the 
principle unsound. Would it not be better to say to these young men that they 
might marry, but that they must restrict the number of their children? 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS 


From Proressor B. Attamira®: The subjects of Mr. Galton’s communica- 
tions are very interesting, and there should be some very valuable information 
forthcoming on the forms of marriage (endogamy, exogamy, etc.) to be unearthed 
from the actual juridical manners and customs of Spain. It is a great source of 
regret to me that pressure of other duties prevents me at present from making 
any contribution to the subject. 


From Dr. Havetock Exits: The significance of Mr. Galton’s paper lies less 
in what is said than in what is implied. The title, “ Restrictions in Marriage,” 
bristles with questions. We need to know precisely what is meant by “ marriage.” 


* Professor of the history of law in the University of Oviedo. 
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Among us today marriage is a sexual union recognized by law, which is not 
necessarily entered into for the procreation of children, and, as a matter of fact, 
frequently remains childless. Mr. Galton seems, however, to mean a sexual union 
in which the offspring are the essential feature. The distinction is important, for 
the statements made about one kind of marriage would not hold good for the 
other. Then, again, by “ restrictions” do we mean legal enactments or voluntary 
self-control ? 

Mr. Galton summarizes some of the well-known facts which show the 
remarkable elasticity of the institution of marriage. By implication he asks 
whether it would not be wise further to modify marriage by limiting or regulating 
procreation, thus introducing a partial or half monogamy, which may perhaps be 
called — borrowing a term from botany —hemigamy. I may point out that a 
fallacy seems to underlie Mr. Galton’s implied belief that the hemigamy of the 
future, resting on scientific principles, can be upheld by a force similar to that 
which upheld the sexual taboos of primitive peoples. These had a religious sanc- 
tion which we can never again hope to attain. No beliefs about benefits to 
posterity can have the powerful sanction of savage taboos. Primitive marriage 
customs are not conventions which everyone may preach for the benefit of others, 
and anyone dispense with for himself. 

There is one point in Mr. Galton’s paper which I am definitely unable to 
accept. It seems to be implicitly assumed that there is an analogy between 
human eugenics and the breeding of domestic animals. I deny that analogy. 
Animals are bred for points, and they are bred by a superior race of animals, not 
by themselves. These differences seem fundamental. It is important to breed, 
let us say, good sociologists; that, indeed, goes without saying. But can we be 
sure that, when bred, they will rise up and bless us? Can we be sure that they 
will be equally good in the other relations of life, or that they may not break into 
fields fer which they were not bred, and spread devastation? Only a race of 
supermen, it seems to me, could successfully breed human varieties and keep them 
strictly chained up in their several stalls. 

And if it is asserted that we need not breed for points, but for a sort of 
general all-round improvement, then we are very much in the air. If we cannot 
even breed fowls which are both good layers and good table birds, is it likely that 
we can breed men who will not lose at other points what they gain at one? 
(Moreover, the defects of a quality seem sometimes scarcely less valuable than the 
quality itself.) We know, indeed, that there are good stocks and bad stocks, and 
my own small observations have suggested to me that we have scarcely yet 
realized how subtle and far-reaching hereditary influences are. But the artificial 
manipulation of human stocks, or the conversion of bad into good, is still all very 
dubious. 

It would be something, however, if we could put a drag on the propagation 
of definitely bad stocks, by educating public opinion and so helping forward the 
hemigamy, or whatever it is to be called, that Mr. Galton foresees. When two 
stocks are heavily tainted, and both tainted in the same direction, it ought to be 
generally felt that union, for the purposes of procreation, is out of the question. 
There ought to be a social conscience in such matters. When, as in a case known 
to me, an epileptic woman conceals her condition from the man she marries, it 
ought to be felt that an offense has been committed serious enough to annul the 
marriage contract. At the same time, we must avoid an extreme scrupulosity. It 
is highly probable that a very slight taint may benefit rather than injure a good 
stock. There are many people whose intellectual ability, and even virtues as 
good citizens, seem to be intimately bound up with the stimulating presence of 
some obscure “ thorn in the flesh,” some slight congenital taint. To sum up: (1) 
let us always carefully define our terms; (2) let us, individually and as a nation, 
do our best to accumulate data on this matter, following, so far as we can, the 
example so nobly set us by Mr. Galton; (3) let us educate public opinion as to the 
immense gravity of the issues at stake; (4), in the present state of our knowledge, 
let us be cautious about laying down practical regulations which may perhaps 
prove undesirable, and in any case are impossible to enforce. 
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From Mrs. Fawcett: Mr. Galton evidently realizes that he has a gigantic 
task before him, that of raising up a new standard of conduct on one of the most 
fundamental of human relations. At present, the great majority of men and 
women, otherwise conscientious, seem to have no conscience about their responsi- 
bility for the improvement or deterioration of the race. One frequently observes 
cases of men suffering from mortal and incurable disease who apparently have no 
idea that it is wrong to have children who will probably enter life heavily handi- 
capped by inherited infirmity. 

Two-thirds of what is called the social evil would disappear of itself, if 
responsibility for the welfare of the coming generation found its fitting place in the 
conscience of the average man. 

I wish all success to Mr. Francis Galton’s efforts. 


From Mr. A. H. Hutu *: Everyone will sympathize with Mr. Galton in his 
desire to raise the human race. He is not the first, and he wil not be the last. 
Long ago the Spartans practiced what Mr. Galton has christened “ eugenics ;” 
and in more modern times Frederick I of Prussia tried something of the sort. 
I have often thought that if the human race knew what was good for them, they 
would appoint some great man as dictator with absolute power for a time. At 
the expense of some pain to individuals, some loss of liberty for, say, one 
generation, what might not be done! Preferably, they should choose me; not 
because I think myself superior to others, but I would rather make the laws than 
submit myself to them! 

Mr. Galton shows very clearly, and, I think, indisputably, that people do 
submit to restrictions on marriage of very different kinds, much as if they were 
laws of nature. Hence the deduction is drawn that, since people submit, without, 
in most cases, a murmur, to restrictions which do not benefit the race, why not 
artificially produce the same thing in a manner that will benefit the race? 

There are, however, two difficulties: One, the smaller, is that, in our present 
state of civilization, people will not accept, as they did in the childhood of their 
race, the doctrine of authority. The other is that all the restrictions on marriage 
cited by Mr. Galton, with the one exception of celibacy, to which I shall come 
later, only impeded, but did not prevent, marriage. Every man could marry under 
any of the restrictions, and only very few women could not lawfully be joined to 
him in matrimony. 

Now, what is Mr. Galton’s contention? He wishes to hasten the action of the 
natural law of improvement of the race which works by selection. He wishes to 
do as breeders have done in creating superior races by the selection of mates. He 
recognizes that, unhappily, we cannot compel people to mate as the scientist 
directs: they must be persuaded to do so by some sort of creed, which, however, 
he does not (at least in this paper) expressly define. You could not make a creed 
that your choice of a wife should be submitted to the approval of a high-priest or 
of a jury. You would not, again, submit the question from a quasi-religious point 
of view to the like authorities, as to whether you are to marry at all or not. Mr. 
Galton does indeed point out that people were doomed to celibacy in religious 
communities: but here you have either a superior authority forcing you to take 
the vows, or you have the voluntary taking of the vows. Would the undesirable, 
the weak, the wicked, the frivolous—any of those beings who ought not to 
propagate their species—take these vows? I fear not. Only the best, those 
who have strength of mind, the unselfish —in short, only those who should 
propagate their species— would take the vows with any prospect of respecting 
them. 

I have said that Mr. Galton is seeking to hasten a natural process. We all 
know the Darwinian law of the selection of the fittest; and also that other law of 
sexual selection which is constantly going on. I think that even within historical 
times they have told. I think that if you study the portraits which have come 
down to us (excluding, of course, the idealistic productions of the Greeks and 
some others), if you study even the prints of the grosser multitude, and then 
walk down any of the more populous streets of London, you will find that you have 
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reason to congratulate the race on a decided general improvement in looks and 
figure. We have also undoubtedly improved in health and longevity; but this may 
be due, as also the improvement in looks may be partly due, to improvement in the 
conditions of life. But with all this, with all these natural forces working 
untiringly, effectively, and imperceptibly for the improvement of the race, our 
whole aims as a social body, all oun efforts, are directed to thwart this natural 
improvement, to reverse its action, and cause the race, not to endeavor to better 
its best, but to multiply its worst. 

The whole tendency of the organized world has been to develop from the 
system of the production of a very numerous offspring ill fitted to survive, to the 
production of much fewer offspring better fitted to survive, and guarded at the 
expense of the parents until they were started in life. This law so permeates the 
world, and is so general, that it is even true of the higher and lower planes of 
humanity. The better classes, the more educated, and those capable of greater 
self-denial, will not marry till they see their way to bring up children in health 
and comfort and give them a start in life. The lower class, without a thought for 
the morrow, the wastrels, the ignorant, the selfish and thoughtless, marry and 
produce children. Under the ordinary law of nature, of course, the natural 
result would follow: the children of the more desirable class, though fewer, would 
survive im greater proportion than the more numerous progeny of the less 
desirable class, and the race would not deteriorate. But here legislation, 2nd, sti?) 
worse, the so-called philanthropist, step in. Burdens are heaped upon the prudent ; 
they are taxed and bullied; the means which they have denied themselves to save 
for their own children are taken from them and given to idle wastrels in order that 
their children may be preserved to grow up and reproduce their like. Not only 
are these children carefully maintained at the costs of the more prudent, but their 
wretched parents are fed and coddled also at the expense of the more worthy, 
and saved against themselves to produce more of the —shall I call them kako- 
genetics. Not content with this, we freely import from the sweepings of Europe, 
and add them to our breeding-stock. 

In the days when England made her greatness, she did not suffer from the 
cankers of wild philanthropy and a promiscuous alien immigration. 


From Proressor J. G. McKenprick: I am sorry that, owing to university 
work, I am not able at present to contribute to the discussion of Mr. Galton’s very 
suggestive papers. He is opening up a subject of great interest and importance — 
more especially in its relation to improving the physical, mental, and pure 
qualities of the race. At present much is carried on by haphazard, and I fear the 
consequence is that we see indications of degeneration in various directions. 

I heartily wish much success to those who are carrying on investigations of 
these important problems. We are all indebted to Mr. Galton for his valuable and 
deeply suggestive papers. 

From Mr. C. A. Witcnert’: There is one factor operating in the selection 
of husbands and wives which will be extremely difficult to bring within the purview 
of eugenics, and which is yet supreme in its influence. The union of the sexes, in 
its higher form, is not a matter of passion, but of the more powerful and enduring 
sentiment which we call love. The capturing of mates is not confined to mankind ; 
the polygamous birds exhibit it. But there are birds that sing to win a mate — 
these have a delayed courtship; and in man this is developed to still nobler ideals. 

Let a man look around him at a public ball. Would he choose for mother of 
his children the woman who of all present has the greatest physical attractions ? 
Nothing of the kind. The one he chooses (by instinct) is the one who inspires 
him with a certain elevation of spiritual sentiment, who, indeed, freezes his 
physical nature out of his thought — whom he could hardly pay a compliment to, 
and yet whom he knows he would select from among them all. Why does he 
choose her? Has he not made selection through the assessors chosen by nature — 
certain subtle and undefinable perceptions received through the senses of sight 


and hearing. These perceptions, fleet and instant messengers, have not been 
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delayed by social distances. They have pierced all the flimsy armour of fashion, 
they have penetrated the shams of culture, and have told his inmost sense of 
consciousness — his soul — what hers is like. By that knowledge his soul has 
chosen hers; and tinless science can analyze this subtle process of spiritual selec- 
tion, it must stand aside. 

By all means let eugenics advance! But let its exponents pause to analyze 
first what is now the most powerful factor governing the selection of the sexes, 
and seek to take advantage of it rather than to stifle it with mere physical 
agencies. To sterilize defective types is one thing; to eliminate the criminally 
weak and diseased is another — equally reasonable. But let us beware lest we do 
anything that may tend to obliterate by physical means the higher instructive 
teachings of sexual selection. 

From Proressor J. H. Mutrueap: I think Mr. Galton’s suggestions for the 
advance of the study and practice of eugenics most important, and hope our 
Society may do something to forward the subject. 


From Dr. Max Norpau: The shortness of the time at my disposal, and the 
vastness of the subject treated by Mr. Galton, do not permit me to deal with the 
paper as it deserves. I must limit myself to a few obiter dicta, for the somewhat 
dogmatic form of which I crave the indulgence of the Sociological Society. 

Theoretically, everybody must hail eugenics. It is a fine and obviously 
desirable ideal, to direct the evolution of the individual and the race toward the 
highest possible type of humanity. Practically, however, the matter is so obscure 
and complicated that it can be approached only with hesitation and misgivings. 

We hear often people, even scientists, say: ‘‘ We breed our domestic animals 
and useful plants with the greatest care, while no selection and foresight is exer- 
cised in the case of the noblest creature— man.” This allusion to the methods 
of breeding choice cattle implies a biological fallacy. The breeder knows exactly 
what he wants to develop in his stock; now it is swiftness, now it is staying 
power; here it is flesh, there it is wool; in this case it is abundance of milk, in 
that a capacity for transforming, quickly and completely, food into muscle and 
fat of a high market value. The breeder is working out the one quality he is 
aiming at, at the cost of other qualities which would be of value to the animal, 
if not to its owner. The selection practised by the breeder in view of a certain 
aim creates new types that may be economically superior, but are biologically 
inferior. To put it flatly: our vaunted thoroughbreds, the triumph of selection 
exercised for many generations, may be wonderfully adapted to the one particular 
end they are destined for; they may flatter our utilitarianism and fetch high 
prices; but their general vital power is diminished; they are less resistant to the 
injuries of life; they are subject to diseases far less frequently, or not at all, 
met with in non-selected animals of their kind, and if not constantly fostered and 
protected by man, they would be unable to hold their own in the struggle for life. 

It is clear that we cannot apply the principles of artificial breeding to man. 
Which quality of his are we to develop by selection? Of course, there is the 
ready answer: ‘“ Mens sana in corpore sano.”’ But this is so general and vague 
a rule that it means nothing when it comes to practical application. There is no 
recognized standard of physical and intellectual perfection. Do you want inches? 
In that case, you have to shut out from your selection Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon I, who were undersized, Thiers, who was almost a dwarf, and the 
Japanese as a nation, as they are considerably below the average of some 
European races. Yet in all other-respects than tallness they are very recom- 
mendable specimens of our species. What is your ideal of beauty? Is it a white 
skin, clear eyes, and fair hair? Then you must favor the northern type and 
exclude the Italian, Spaniard, Greek, etc., from your selection, which would not 
be to the taste of these nations. 

If from somatic we turn to intellectual perfection, we encounter the same 
difficulties. Some highly gifted individuals have inductive, others deductive 
talents. You cannot easily have in the same man a great mathematician and a 
great poet, an inventor and a statesman. You must make up your mind whether 
you wish to breed artists or scientists, warriors or speculative philosophers. If 
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you say you will breed each of these intellectual categories, each of those physical 
types, then it amounts to confessing that you will let things pretty much have their 
own way, and that you renounce guiding nature and directing consciously the 
species toward an ideal type. If you admit that you have no fixed standard of 
beauty and mental attainment, of physical and intellectual perfection, to propose as 
the aim of eugenic selection; if your artificial man-breading is not destined to 
develop certain well-defined organic qualities to the detriment of others, then 
eugenics means simply that people about to marry should choose handsome, 
healthy young individuals; and this, I am sorry to say, is a mere triviality, as 
already, without any scientific consciousness or intervention, people are attracted 
by beauty, health, and youth, and repulsed by the visible absence of these qualities. 

The principle of sexual selection is the natural promoter of eugenics; it is a 
constant factor in biology, and undoubtedly at work in mankind. The immense 
majority of men and women marry the best individual among those that come 
within their reach. Only a small minority is guided in its choice by considerations 
of a social and economical order, which may determine selections to which the 
natural instinct would object. But even such a choice, contrary as it seems to the 
principle of eugenics, might be justified to a certain extent. The noble Ernest 
Renan would never have been chosen for his physical apparance by any young 
woman of natural taste; nor would Darmesteter, the great philologist, who was 
afflicted with gibbosity. Yet these men had high qualities that were well worth 
being perpetuated in the species. A young and beautiful woman could put in a 
plausible plea for her marrying an elderly rich financier or nobleman of not very 
pleasing appearance. In both cases her proper organic qualities may vouchsafe 
fair offspring which will better develop in economically and socially favorable 
surroundings than it would have done in poverty and obscurity, even if the 
father had been a much finer specimen of man. 

It seems to me that the problem must be approached from another side. 
There have been pure human races in prehistorical times. Actually every Euro- 
pean nation represents a mixture, different in its proportion only, of all the races 
of Europe, and probably some of Asia and northern Africa. Probably every 
European has in his ancestry representatives of a great number of human types, 
good and indifferent ones. He is the bearer of all the potentialities of the species. 
By atavism, any one of the ancestral types may revive in him. Place him in 
favorable conditions, and there is a fair chance of his developing his potentialities 
and of his growing into resemblance with the best of his ancestors. The essential 
thing, therefore, is not so much the selection of particular individuals — every 
individual having probably latent qualities of the best kind —as the creating of 
favorable conditions for the development of the good qualities. Marry Hercules 
with Juno, and Apollo with Venus, and put them in slums. Their children will 
be stunted in growth, rickety and consumptive. On the other hand, take the 
miserable slum-dwellers out of their noxious surroundings, house, feed, clothe 
them well, give them plenty of light, air, and leisure, and their grandchildren, 
perhaps already their children, will reproduce the type of the fine, tall Saxons and 
Danes of whom they are the offspring. 

If eugenics is only to produce a few Grecian gods and goddesses in the sacred 
circle of the privileged few, it has a merely artistico-xsthetical, but no politico- 
ethnological, interest. Eugenics, in order to modify the aspect and value of the 
nation, must ameliorate, not some select groups, but the bulk of the people; and 
this aim is not to be attained by trying to influence the love-life of the masses. It 
can be approached only by elevating their standard of life. Redeem the millions 
of their harrowing care, give them plenty of food and rational hygienics, and 
allow their natural sympathies to work out their matrimonial choice, and you will 
have done all the eugenics that is likely to strengthen, embellish, and ennoble the 
race. In one word: Eugenics, to be largely efficient, must be considered, not as 
a biological, but as an economic question. 

One word more as to the restriction of marriage. There is no doubt that 
laws and customs have had, at all times and in all places, the effect of narrowing 
the circle within which the matrimonial selection could take place. But I believe 
it would be an error to conclude that therefore it would be within the power 
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of the legislator to modify these laws and customs, and to create new restrictions 
unknown before our own time. The old marriage laws and customs had the 
undisputed authority of religion, they were considered as divine institutions, and 
superstitious fears prevented transgression. This religious sanction would be 
absent from modern restricted laws, and, in the case of a conflict between passion 
or desire and legal prohibition, this would weigh as a feather against that. In a 
low state of civilization the masses obey traditional laws without questioning 
their authority. Highly differentiated cultured persons have a strong critical 
sense; they ask of everything the reason why, and they have an irrepressible 
tendency to be their own law-givers. These persons would not submit to laws 
restricting marriage for the sake of vague eugenics, and if they could not marry 
under such laws in England, they would marry abroad; unless you dream of a 
uniform legislation in all countries of the globe, which would indeed be a bold 
dream. 


From Proressor A. Posapa: Without entering into a discussion of the bases 
on which Mr. Galton has raised eugenics as a science, I find many very acceptable 
points of view in ail that is proposed by this eminent sociologist. 

The history of matrimonial relationship in itself discloses most interesting 
results. The relative character of its forms, the transitory condition of its laws, 
the very history of these would seem to show that the refiex action of opinion 
influences the being and constitution of the human family. 

Granting this, and assuming that the actual conditions of the matrimonial 
régime — especially those that bear upon the manner of contract — must not be 
considered as the final term of evolution (since they are far from being ideal), 
one cannot do less than encourage all that is being done to elucidate the positive 
nature of matrimonial union, and the positive effects resultant from whether such 
union was effected with regard, or disregard, to the exigencies of generation and 
its influence on descendants. 

Marriage is actually contracted either for love or for gain; more often than 
not the woman marries because she does not enjoy economic independence. In 
such circumstances physiological considerations, the influence of heredity, both 
physiological and moral, have little or no weight— perhaps because they are 
neither sufficiently known or demonstrated in such a manner that the disastrous 
effects of their disregard can induce direct motives of conduct. 

On this account I think that (1) we should work to elucidate, in as scientific 
a manner as possible, the requirements of progressive selection in marriage, and 
we should rigorously demonstrate the consequences of such unions as are 
decidedly prejudicial to vigorous and healthy offspring; (2) we should disseminate 
a knowledge of the conclusions ascertained by scientific investigation and rational 
statistics, so that these could be gradually assimilated by public opinion and con- 
verted into legal and moral obligations, into determinative motives of conduct. 
But we must bear in mind that one cannot expect a transformation of actual 
criteria of sexual relationship from the mere establishment of a science of 
eugenics, nor even from the propagation of its conclusions; the problem is thus 
seen to be very complex. 

The actual criteria applied to sexual relationships — especially to those here 
alluded to — depend on general economic conditions, by virtue of which marriage 
is contracted under the influence of a multitude of secondary social predispositions, 
that have no regard to the future of the race; and it is useless to think that any 
propaganda would be sufficient to overcome the exigencies of economic conditions. 
On the other hand, the actual education of both the woman and the man leaves 
much to be desired, and more particularly in regard to sexual relationship. And 
it would be futile to think of any effectual transformation in family life while 
both the man and woman do not each of them equally exact, by virtue of an 
invulnerable repugnance to all that injures morality, a purity of morals in the 
future spouse. 

The day that the woman will refuse as husband the man of impure life, with a 
repugnance equal to that usually felt by man toward impure womanhood, we shall 
have made a great step toward the transformation of actual marriage — to the gain 
of future generations. 
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From Proressor E. B. Poutton: I entirely agree with the aims Mr. Galton 
has in view, and profoundly admire his papers on this subject. I think they unfold 
great possibilities for the human race. 


From Hon. Bertranp Russett: I have read Mr. Galton’s two papers in 
abstract with much interest, and agree entirely with the view that marriage cus- 
toms might be modified in a eugenic direction. But I have no views of my own 
worth expressing in a written communication such as is asked for. 


From Proressor Serci*: As an abstract proposition I believe Mr. Galton’s 
proposal is entirely right and has many attractions. But, nevertheless, it seems to 
me to be not easily practicable, and perhaps even impossible. 

The sexual relations are vital in the life of all animal species. Any restric- 
tions, to be at all tolerable, must irrefutably demonstrate a great and conspicuous 
gain. But, unfortunately, we are ignorant of the consequences of restrictions in 
marriage relations. 

It is important in this connection to bear in mind that in modern societies 
there are certain unmistakable new tendencies at work. These tendencies are all 
in the direction of dissolving the old restrictions, both religious and social. They 
constitute, in fact, a movement toward what is called “ free love.” Now, this 
tendency runs, it seems to me, counter to Mr. Galton’s proposals and makes it 
particularly difficult to initiate any retsrictions of a new form and character. 

It is, I believe, an illusion to expect that from any intellectual convictions 
there may arise a conscious inhibition of sex-relations in the population generally. 
Instances are not wanting of men of high culture marrying women who are the 
daughters of insane and epileptic parents. 

But, notwithstanding these objections, which I hold to be a most serious 
obstacle, and even perhaps fatal to the practical application of Mr. Galton’s 
eugenic principles, nevertheless I believe the studies which, in the second of his 
two papers to the Sociological Society, he proposes to institute will be both inter- 
esting and useful. 

From Dr. R. Sternmetz®: I quite agree with Mr. Galton and others (e. g., 
Dr. Schallmeyer, of Munich, author of Vererbung und Auslese im Lebenslauf der 
Vélker, 1903) that one of the highest objects of applied sociology is the promotion 
of eugenic marriages. I think there is no worthier object of discussion for a 
sociological society than that of the means of this promotion. To be sure, the 
thorough and real knowledge of the true, not the expressed and the reputed, 
motives for introducing restrictions on marriage might be a means to this end. 
What we want to know is the real objective cause of these restrictions; there need 
not, of course, have been any conscious motive at all. 

Coming to detailed examination of some points in Mr. Galton’s paper on 
“ Restrictions in Marriage,” I would ask: Is it certain that prohibition of 
polygamy in Christian mations was due “to considerations of social well-being,” 
as Mr. Galton has it? Surely other causes were also at work. I think, where the 
number of adult men and women is nearly equal, monogamy is the natural result ; 
polygamy is possible only when, by wars and other causes, this proportion is 
reversed, and when other circumstances, as social inequality, allow some men to 
take more women than one. 

A special distribution of labor between men and women may contribute to 
this result, but cannot be the cause of it, as every man wants the assistance of 
more women when he may get them. And in respect of sexual relations it has to 
be observed that many are polygamous in intention, and are only deterred by 
practical difficulties. 

Social inequality, poverty, successful wars are the condition of polygamy. 
Economical or sexual wants drive men to it. 

When these conditions are no longer fulfilled, monogamy will replace it. This 
is furthered by any rise in the position of women, by the freer play of the purer 
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sentiments between the sexes, and by at least official or public chastity. I believe 
l am so far in agreement with Westermarck’s views on the question. Christianity 
was very ascetic, as is attested by Paul's expressions in the epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. By these ascetic tendencies Christian morals were opposed to polygamy. 
This tendency was enforced by the Christian ebionistic sympathies, by which all 
the fathers of the church were governed. Asceticism and social equality can both 
make for monogamy. Monogamy is certainly in accordance with one very mighty 
human instinct, that of jealousy; therefore it is the only democratic form of 
marriage. And I think it is the only one in harmony with the higher sentiments 
between the sexes, and with a right moral relation between offspring and parents. 

But, in considering it, we should never forget that it is largely traversed by 
irrégular love, whether this be sentimental or more sensual, and also by very 
general prostitution in all ages and classes. 

So we must be very cautious in deducins from the fact of monogamy any 
conclusions as to new and rational marriage rekulations, desirable as they may be 

Generally, the term “ endogamy’”’ is employed in a narrower sense than the 
prohibition of Greeks to marry barbarian women (concubinage with them was 
allowed, so the restriction was not severe). 

I do not consider that Mr. Galton’s view of the causes and conditions of 
endogamy and exogamy is in strict accordance with the results of “ anthropology ” 
(the continental term is “ ethnology”); Mr. Galton thinks exogamy is usually to 
be found in “ small and barbarous communities ;” but combined with the marriage 
restrictions by blood-ties, and the very general horror of incest, which are only its 
expression. exogamy is by far the commonest rule of the Chinese; and the Hindus 
are exogamous in the strict sense, and in the other sense all civilized nations are 
exogamous, marriage between close kindred being prohibited (Post, Grundriss der 
ethnischen Jurisprudenz, 1897, pp. 37-42). 

The possibility of the complicated Australian marriage system, of which we 
know not yet the real motives and causes, does not at all warrant the conclusion 
that “with equal propriety” it might be applied “to the furtherance of some 
form of eugenics’ among the Australians or among us. The conclusion from the 
Australians to us stands in need of demonstration; it camnot be assumed. Is it 
certain that motives of the same strength as those unknown may be found ? 

The motives for the horror of incest we do not yet know quite certainly. 
Perhaps they are the result of very deep-seated and fundamental causes, which 
suggest the gravest caution in postulating their analogies. 

As yet we are even incapable of restraining the very deplorable neo-Malthusian 
tendencies in the higher classes and some others in all civilized nations, nor 
those very generally and strongly operating in the eastern United States, in 
France, in English Australia. We are powerless against the dangers in this 
direction with which we are threatened by the widely spread feministic movement. 

The race-love of civilized men and women is regretfully feeble. The real 
problem is first to enforce it. At present the care for future man, the love and 
respect of the race, are quite beyond the pale of the morals of even the best. 

The nobility of old, yea, the patriarchial family generally, entertained a real 
love and care for the qualities of their offspring. So, perhaps, the turn for this 
feeling may come again. The intensification of economic and social life will raise 
the demands on everybody's mental and bodily capabilities; the better knowledge 
of the hereditary qualities and their signification in attaining the highest degree of 
capacity will perhaps, and I think should, in some degree inevitably waken the 
care for the qualities of one’s own offspring. 

I put much more hope on this resultant of intensified social demands, of 
increase and spreading of pathological knowledge, and of evermore enlightened 
egoism, than on public morals embracing the future of the race. Improved care 
for one’s own offspring according to science may possibly come. The result will 
be a change in our ideas, morals, and morality. 

The next measures that then could be taken by the legislator seem to be that 
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formulated by Dr. Schallmeyer in his excellent paper, “Infection als Morgen- 
gabe.” 
From Str RicHarp TEMPLE: 

NOTE I. STUDIES IN NATIONAL EUGENICS 


Topic I1—It seems to me that definitions of “ gifted” and “capable” are 
required. Are the “ gifted” to be those who perform the initiative reasoning, out 
of which the practical results arise? Are the “capable”’ to be those who bring 
into effect the reasoning of the “ gifted” ? It has always seemed to me that the 
work accompiished in the world is due to both classes in an equal degree. Neither 
can be effective without the other. Both are equally important. The success of 
either demands mental powers of a very high order; I am not at all sure that it is 
going too far to say, of an equally high order. Then there are those who combine 
in themselves both the capacities, the initiative reasoning and the bringing into 
effect. Where are these to be placed? Many who possess the one in an eminent 
degree also possess the other; but, as reasoning and giving effect each requires 
so much thought and absorbs so much energy and time, the majority have not the 
opportunity to perform both. | suggest that, as regards family eugenics, both the 
“ gifted’ and the “capable” be, if the above definitions are to stand, taken as 
divisions of one class of mankind. This should be the safest method of bringing 
the inquiry to a practical result, because of the tendency, so strong in human 
beings, to look on their own description of work as that which is of the most 
importance to their kind. The great practical difficulty in the inquiry on the lines 
indicated, that impresses itself on me is that, especially among women — owing to 
their place in the world’s work — qualities essential to usefulness are frequently 
present in individuals who are otherwise possessed of no spcially high mental 
qualities, and are therefore “ unknown,” and in no way remarkable; such qualities 
as initiative, discretion, “common-sense,” perseverance, patience, even temper, 
energy, courage, and so on, without which the “ gifted" and “capable” are apt 
to be of no practical value to the world. I suggest that progress represents the 
sum of individual capacities, past and present, at any given period among any 
given population in any given environment. Then again, in the prosecution of 
eugenics by statistics of achievement there is another great difficulty, which may 
be best expressed in the words of the preacher in Ecclesiastes: ‘‘I returned, and 
saw under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill: but time and chance happeneth to them all.” Existing 
social conditions and prejudices, al! the world over, will force eugenical philosophy 
to take root very slowly. This is, perhaps, as it should be, in view of the above 
practical reflecticn. 

Topic I11.—It would appear that a beginning has been made, as regards men, 


in the Rhodes Scholarships. 
NOTE II, RESTRICTIONS IN MARRIAGE 


In one sense, eugenics is the oldest and most universal philosophy in the 
world, of which the convention called marriage is the outward and visible sign. 
Everywhere, among all peoples in all times, marriage was originated for the 
enforcement and maintenance of real or supposed eugenics. The object of the 
convention has been fundamentally always the same, the direct personal advantage 
in some tangible form of a group in its environment. All that can be done by 
individual philosophers is to give marriage a definite turn in a direction deemed 
beneficial, because human beings in a mass, in a matter affecting every individual, 
act upon instinct — defining instinct as unconscious reasoning. In human affairs 
the outward and visible sign of instinct is custom. By reasoning, instinct can be 
given a definite direction, and hence a definite form can be given to a custom. 

” For my own opinions on this vide “ Die neuern Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der menschlichen Familie,” Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, 1899; cf. my 
“ Die Wachswuth der Feminismus und Rasse,” thid., 1904. 
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This has often been accomplished, but, so far as I can apprehend history, reasoning 
has succeeded only in creating instinct, and thus custom, when the masses sub- 
jected to its pressure have been able to see the direct personal advantage to be 
gained by the line taken. This is the practical point that the eugenical philosopher 
has to keep ever before him. A custom can be created. The questions for the 
philosopher are what should be created and how it should be created. 

All forms of marriage are due fundamentally to considerations of well-being. 
Exogamy exists where it is thought important abnormally to increase the num- 
bers of a group. Endogamy exists where it is thought important in a settled com- 
munity to reserve property and socia! standing or power for a limited group. 
Monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, are all attempts to maintain social well-being 
in a form that has seemed obviously advantageous to different groups of human 
beings. Religion, taboo, and the prohibited degrees are all methods of enforcing 
custom by moral force. The Australian marriage system is merely a primitive, 
and therefore complicated, method of enforcing custoin. But the human instinct 
as to incest is something going very deep down, as there is the same kind of 
instinct in some of the “ higher” animals of the two sexes when stabled together, 
e. g., horses, elephants. Celibacy seems to be due to different causes in different 
circumstances, according as to whether it is enforced or voluntary. In the former 
case it is a method of enforcing marriage customs maintained for the supposed 
common good. In the latter it is due to asceticism, itself a universal instinct based 
on a philosophy of personal advantage. 

The restrictions enforced by marriage customs have led to hypergamy, a 
mariage de convenance exchanging position and property, but really an unreason- 
ing form of eugenics adopted because of the supposed personal advantage; and 
this has led, in one disastrous form, to female infanticide in a distinctly harmful 
degree. All the restrictions of marriage are modified in uncivilized communities 
by promiscuity before marriage and in civilized communities by hetairism. The 
greater the restrictions, the more systematic has hetairism become. Illegitimacy 
has taken on many almost unrecognizable forms in various parts of the world. It 
really represents the result of rebellion against convention. Every one of these 
considerations materially affects any proposition for a reform of eugenics. Caste 
is the outward manifestation of an endogamic marriage system by the “ intel- 
lectuals ” of a people for the personal advantage of their own group within the 
nation, and imitated without reasoning by other groups. This system of endogamic 
marriage, adopted for the real or supposed advantage of a group, has brought 
about national disaster, for it has made impossible the instinct of nationality, or 
the larger group, and has brought the peoples adopting it into perpetual subjection 
to others possessing the instinct of nationality. Its existence and practical effect 
are a standing warning to the eugenical philosopher, which should point out to him 
the extreme care that is necessary in consciously directing eugenics into any 
given channel. 


From Proressor T6nniesS™: I fully agree with the scope and aims of Mr. 
Galton’s “ eugenics,” and consequently with the essence of the two papers pro- 
posed. But with respect to details I have certain objections and illustrations which 
I now try to explain. 

1. There can be no doubt but that the three kinds of accomplishments are 
desirable in mankind: physical, mental, and moral ability. Surely the three — or, 
as Mr. Galton classifies them, constitution (which I understand to imply moral 
character) physique, and intellect — are not independent variables, but if they to 
a large extent are correlate, on the other hand they also tend to exclude each 
other, strong intellect being very often connected with a delicate health zs well 
as with poor moral qualities, and vice versa. Now, the great question, as it 
appears to me, will be, whether eugenics is to favor one kind of these excellencies 
at the cost of another one or of both the other, and which should be preferred 
under any circumstances. 

2. Under existing social conditions, it would mean a cruelty to raise the 
average intellectual capacity of a nation to that of its better moiety of the present 
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day. For it would render people so much more conscious of the dissonance 
between the hopeless monotony of their toil and the lack of recreation, poorness 
of comfort, narrowness of prospects, under which they are even now suffering 
severely, notwithstanding the dulness of the great multitude. 

3. The rise of intellectual qualities also involves, under given conditions, a 
danger of further decay of moral feeling, nay, of sympathetic affections generally. 
Town life already produces a race of cunning rascals. Temptations are very 
strong indeed, to outrun competitors by reckless astuteness and remorseless tricks. 
Intelligence promotes egotism and p!easure-seeking, very much in contradiction to 
the interests of the race. 

4. A strong physique seems to be correlate with some portions of our moral 
nature, but not with all. Refinement of moral feeling and tact are more of an 
intellectual nature, and again combine more easily with a weak frame and less 
bodily power. 

5. I indorse what Mr. Galton shows, that marriage selection is very largely 
conditioned by motives based on religious and social connection; and I accept, as 
a grand principle, the conclusion that the same class of motives may, in time to 
come, direct mankind to disfavor unsuitable marriages, so as to make at least 
some kinds of them impossible or highly improbable; and this would mean an 
enormous benefit to all concerned, and to the race in general. But I very much 
doubt if a sufficient unanimity may be produced upon the question: Which mar- 
riages are unsuitable ? 

6. Of course, this unanimity may be promoted by a sufficient study of the 
effects of heredity. This is the proper and most prominent task of eugenics, as 
Mr. Galton luminously points out by his six topics to be taken in hand under the 
Research Fellowship. Highly though I appreciate the importance of this kind of 
investigations, to which my own attention has been directed at a very early date, 
I am apt to believe, however, that the practical outcome of them will not be con- 
siderable. Our present knowledge, scanty and incoherent as it is, still suffices 
already to make certain marriages, which are especially favored by social conven- 
tion, by religion, and by custom, appear to sober-thinking men highly unsuitable. 
Science is not likely to gain an influence equivalent to, or even outweighing, those 
influences that further or restrain particular classes of marriage. On the other 
hand, the voice of reason, notably with respect to hygienic as well as moral con- 
siderations, is often represented by parents in contradiction to inclinations or even 
passions of their offspring (especially daughters), and the prevailing individualistic 
tendencies of the present age, greatly in favor of individual choice and of the 
natural right of love, mosily, or at least very often, dumb that voice of reason and 
render it more and more powerless. Eugenics has to contend against the two 
fronts: against the mariage de convenance on the one side, and the mariage de 
passion on the other. 

7. But this applies chiefly to the upper strata of society, where a certain 
influence of scientific results may be presumed on principle with greater likelihood 
than among the multitude. Mr. Galton wishes the national importance of 
eugenics to be introduced into the,national conscience like a new religion. I do 
not believe that this will be possible, unless the conditions of everyday existence 
were entirely revolutionized beforehand. The function of religion has always 
been to give immediate relief to pressing discomforts, and to connect it with hopeful 
prospects of an individual life to come. The life of the race is a subject entirely 
foreign to popular feelings, and wi!l continue to be so, unless the mass should be 
exempt from daily toil and care, to a degree which we are unable to realize at 
present. 

8. However, the first and main point is to secure the general intellectual 
acceptance of eugenics as a hopeful and most important study. I willingly and 
respectfully give my fullest sympathy and approval to this claim. 

I have tried to express my sentiments here as evoked by the two most inter- 
esting papers. I have been obliged to do so in great haste, and consequently, as 
I am aware, in very bad English, for which I must apologize. 
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From Proressor AuGcustT WEISMANN: It has given me great pleasure to 
learn that a sociological society has been formed in England, and to see that so 
many distinguished mames are associated with its inauguration and proceedings. 

As for the request that I should send “an expression of my views on the 
subject” of Mr. Galton’s two papers, I fear I can have nothing to say that will be 
at all new. 

I think there is one question, however, of very great importance which has 
not yet, so far as | know, been investigated, and to which the statistical method 
alone can supply an answer. It is this: whether, when an hereditary disease, like 
tuberculosis, has made its appearance in a family, it is afterward possible for it to 
be entirely banished from this or that branch of the family; or whether, on the 
contrary, the progeny of these members of the family who appear healthy must 
not sooner or later produce a tuberculous progeny? I am fully aware that there 
exists already a great mass of statistical matter on the subject of “ tuberculosis,” 
but I cannot say that it seems to me sufficient, thus far, to justify a sure conclu- 
sion. Talking for myself, I am disposed, both on theoretic grounds and in view of 
known facts, to opine that a complete purification and re-establishment of such a 
family is quite possible in the cases of slighter infection. For I believe that 
hereditary transmission in such cases depends upon an infected condition of the 
seed germ or generative cell; that it is conceivable that single generative cells of 
the parent may remain free from bacilli; that an entirely healthy child may be 
developed from one such generative cell, and that from this sound shoot an 
entirely healthy branch of the family may grow in time. I would almost go so far 
as to say that, if this were not the case, then there could hardly be a family on 
earth today unaffected by hereditary disease. 

Let me ask you to accept this note as merely an indication of my willingness 
to make at least a very small contribution to the list of those sociological problems 
which you aim at solving. 

From Hon. V. Lapy Wexsy: It is obvious that in the question of eugenic 
restrictions in marriage there are two points of view from whick we may work: 
(1) that of making the most of the race, which concentrates interest, not on the 
parents — who are then merely, like the organism itself, the germ-carrier — but 
always on the children (in their turn merely race-bearers) ; and (2) that of mak- 
ing the most of the individual, and thus raising the standard of the whole by 
raising that of its parts. May we not say that we must learn to marry these 
points of view? Indeed, already they may be said to be married in actual family 
life; for, in a certain sense, the mother represents the first, and the father the 
second. 

In my smal! contribution to the discussion on Mr. Galton’s first paper I 
appealed to women to realize more clearly their true place and gift as representing 
their original racial motherhood, out of which the masculine and feminine char- 
acters have arisen. It seems advisable now to take somewhat wider ground. 

When, in the interests of an ascending family ideal, we emphasize the need 
for restrictions on marriage which shall embody all those, as summarized in Mr. 
Galton’s paper, to which human societies have already submitted, we have to con- 
summate a further marriage — one of ideas; we have to combine what may eppear 
to be incompatible aims. In the first place, in order to foster all that makes for a 
higher and nobler type of humanity than any that we have yet known how to 
realize, we must face the fact that some sacrifice of emotion, because relatively 
unworthy, is imperative. Else we weaken “ the earnest desire not to infringe the 
sanctity and freedom of the social relations of a family group.” But the sacrifice 
is of an emotion which has ceased to make for man and now makes for self or for 
reversion to the sub-human. 

We are always confronted with a practical paradox. The marriage which 
makes for the highest welfare of the united man and woman may be actually 
inimical to the children of that union. The marriage which makes for the highest 
type of family, and its highest and fullest development, may often, and must 
always tend to, mean the inhibition of much that makes for individual perfection. 

And since the children in their turn will be confronted by the same initial 
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difficulty, it may be desirable not only to define our aim and the best method of 
reaching it, but to suggest one or two simple prior considerations which are seldom 
taken into account. One of these is the fact that, speaking generally, human 
development is a development of the higher brain and its new organ, the hand. 
It may, I suppose, be said that the rest of the organism has not been correspond- 
ingly developed, but remains essentially on the animal level. What especially con- 
cerns us here is that this includes the uterine system, which has even tended to 
retrograde. Here, surely, we have the key to many social and ethical difficulties in 
the marriage question. 

This relatively enormous complexity of brain, disturbing, or at least altering, 
the organic balance, coupled with the sexual incompleteness of the individual, has 
cost us dear. All such special developments involving comparative overgrowth 
must do this. In this case we have gained, of course, a priceless analytical, con- 
structive, and elaborative faculty. But there seems to be many indications that 
we have correspondingly lost a direct and trustworthy reaction to the stimuli of 
nature in its widest sense —a reaction that should deserve the name of intuition 
as representing a practically unerring instinct. A eugenic advance secured by an 
increase of moral sensitiveness on the subject of parentage may well tend to 
restore on a higher level these primordial rsponses to excitation of all kinds. 
But, of course, it will still rest with education, in all senses and grades, either 
(as, on the whole, at present) to blunt or distort them, or to interpret and train 
them into directed and controlled efficiency. 

At present our mental history seems to present a curious anomaly. On the 
one hand we see what, compared with the animal, and even with the lower 
intellectual human, types, is an amazing development of logical precision, ordered 
complexity of reasoning, rigorous validity of conclusion; all ultimately depending 
for their productive value on the validity of the presuppositions from which they 
start. On the other hand, this initial validity can but seldom, if ever, be proved 
experimentally or by argument, or established by universal experience. Thus the 
very perfection of the rational development is always liable to lead us farther and 
farther astray. The result we see in endless discussions which tend rather to 
divide than to unite us by hardening into opposed views of what we take for 
reality, and to confuse or dim the racial outlook and hinder the racial ascent. 

It is to be hoped that one result of the creation of a eugenic conscience will 
be a restoration of the human balance, bringing about an immensely increased 
power of revising familiar assumptions, and thus of rightly interpreting experience 
and the natural world. This must make for the solution of pressing problems 
which at present cannot even be worthily stated. For there is no more significant 
sign of the present deadlock resulting from the anomaly just indicated, than the 
general neglect of the question of effective exprssion, and therefore of its central 
value to us; that is, what we are content vaguely to call its meaning. 

Such a line of thought may seem, for the very reason of this neglect, far 
enough from the subject to be dealt with— from the question of restrictions in 
marriage. But in the research, studies, and discussions which ought to precede any 
attempt in the direction of giving effect to an aroused sense of eugenic responsi- 
bility, surely this factor will really be all-important. It must be hoped that such 
discussion will be carried on by those in whom what, for convenience sake, I 
would call the mother-sense, or the sense of human, even of vital, origin and 
significance, is not entirely overlain by the priceless power of co-ordinating subtle 
trains of reasoning. For this supreme power easily defeats itself by failing to 
examine and rectify the all-potent starting-point of its activities, the simple and 
primary assumption. 

I have admitted that the foregoing suggestions — offered with all diffidence — 
seem to be far from the present subject of discussion, with which, indeed, I have 
not attempted directly to deal. I would only add that this is not because such 
questions have not the deepest interest for me, as for all who realize their urgency. 

We shall have to discuss, though I hope in some cases privately, such ques- 
tions as the influence on descendants of the existence or the lack of reverent love 
and loyalty between parents, not as “ acquired characters,” in the controversial 
sense, but as giving full play to the highest currents of our mental and spiritual 
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life. We shall have to consider the possibilities of raising the whole moral stand- 
ard of the race, so that the eugenic loyalty, shown in instinctive form on the sub- 
human plane, should be reproduced in humanity, consciously, purposively, and 
progressively. Finally we shall have to reconsider the two cults of self and 
happiness, which we are so prone to make ultimate. The truly eugenic conscience 
will look upon self as a means and an instrument of consecrated service; and 
happiness, not as an end or an ideal to strive for, since such striving ignobly 
defeats its own object, but —as sorrow or disappointment may also become —a 
means or a result of purifying and energizing the human activities to an extent 
as yet difficult to speak of. ' 


Mr. GaLton’s rEPLY: This Society has cause to congratulate itself on the 
zeal and energy which have brought together such a body of opinion as is here 
represented. It is not only what we have heard tonight. We have had contribu- 
tions from four eminent specialists: Dr. Haddon, Dr. Mott, Mr. Crawley, and Dr. 
Westermarck; men who have, all of them, written books which are well known. 
But this is not all. I have in my hands fifteen different written communications, 
all of which have been sent in by weil-known persons. It was suggested that, as 
these could not be read, I might make a few remarks on the points in them that 
seemed more especially to call for observation. First of all, it gives me satisfaction 
to find that no one impugns the conclusion which my memoir was written to 
justify, that history tells how restrictions in marriage, even of an excessive kind, 
have been contentedly accepted very widely, under the guidance of what I called 
“immaterial motives.” This is all I had in view when writing it. 

Unfortunately, eugenics is a wide study, with an uncounted number of side 
issues into which those who discuss it informally are tempted to stray. If, how- 
ever, sure advance is to be made, these issues must be thoroughly explored, one by 
one, and as little desuitory discussion as possible should be indulged in. To 
change the simile, we have to deal with a formidable chain of strongholds, which 
must be severally attacked in force, reduced, and disposed of, before we can 
proceed freely. 

Now, I am bound to say that the greater part of these comments deals with 
side issues, not relevant to the immediate purpose of the memoir. It would be 
discourteous to their authors to pass them over in total silence, though I am 
unable to discuss them properly, each in a short paragraph. 

The first of these comments is that we might make great mistakes as to what 
is, and what is not, eugenics; therefore, that it is far too early to devise practical 
regulations. I cannot consider this to be an objection, for it is precisely what I 
have all along maintained. A partial though long list of subjects that need 
serious inquiry is given in my second memoir. 

st is objected by many that there cannot be unanimity on the “ points” that it 
is most desirable to breed for. I fully discussed this objection in my memoir read 
here last spring, showing that there were some qualities, such as health and vigor, 
that all thought desirab!e, and the opposite undesirable, and that this sufficed to 
give a first direction to our aims.” It is a safe starting-point, thovgh a great deal 
more has to be inquired into as we proceed on our way. 

It is also objected that if the inferior moiety of a race are left to intermarry, 
their produce will be increasingly inferior. This is certainly an error. The law 
of “regresson toward mediocrity ” insures that their offspring, as a whole, will be 
superior to themselves, and if, as I sincerely hope, a freer action will be hereafter 
allowed to selective agencies than hitherto, the portion of the offspring so selected 
would be better still. The influences that now withstand the free action of 
selective agencies include indiscriminate charity. 

I wish that competent persons would severally take up one or other of the 
many topics mentioned in my second memoir, or others of a similar kind, and 
work it thoroughly out, as they would any ordinary scientific problem; in this 
way solid progress would be made. I must be allowed to re-emphasize my opinion 
that an immense amount of investigation has to be accomplished before a definite 
system of eugenics can be safely framed. 


2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. —. 
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From Mr. F. Carrer: I should like to ask Mr. Galton whether the general 
practice of eclectic mating might not tend to the production of a very inferior 
residual type, always condemned to mate together unti! eliminated from an 
existence in which they would be too unfitted to participate; and, if so, whether 
such a system can be adopted without inflicting suffering upon the more or less 
slowly disappearing residuum. 


Proressor Yves Derace,” in a letter to Mr. Galton, wrote: I am delighted 
with the noble and very interesting enterprise which you are undertaking. I have 
no doubt that if in all countries the men who are at the head of the intellectual 
movement would give it their support, it would in the end triumph over the 
obstacles which are caused by indifference, routine, and the sarcasms of those 
who see in any new idea only the occasion for exercising a satirical spirit in which 
they cloak their ignorance and hardness of heart. . 

We should translate “ eugenics” into French by eugonie or eugenese. Could 
you not, while there is still time, modify the English term into “ eugonics” or 
“ eugenesis,”’ in order thet it might be the same in both languages? 

I see with pleasure that you have had the tact to attack the question on the 
side by which it can be determined. Many years ago I had myself examined the 
subject that you prosecute at this moment, but I had thought only of compulsory, 
or rather prohibitive, means of attaining the object. .... You are entirely right 
in laying aside, at least at the outset, all compulsory or prohibitive means, and in 
seeking only to initiate a movement of opinion in favor of eugenics, and in trying 
to modify the mental attitude toward marriage so that young people, and 
especially parents, will think less of fortune and social conditions, and more of 
physical perfection, moral well-being, and intellectual vigor. Social opinion should 
be modified so that the opprobrium of mesalliance falls, not on the union of the 
noble with the plebeian, or of the rich with the poor, but on the mating of 
physical, intellectual, and moral qualities, with the defects of these. 

, As you have so well put it, public opinion and social convention have a con- 
siderable prohibitive force. You wil! have rendered an incalculable service if you 
direct these toward eugenics. 

The thing is difficult, and will need sustained effort. To impress the public, 
not only men of science must be asked to help, but those of renown in literature 
in all countries. 


Professor of biology in the University of Paris. 
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